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HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


CHAPTER: XXIX, 


Tue news of Sir William Markham’s 
death made a great sensation in the 
neighbourhood. It was as if a great 
house had fallen to the ground, a great 
tree been riven up by the roots. There 
are some people whom no one expects 
ever to die, and he was one of them. 
There seemed so much for him to do 
in the world. He was so full of 
occupation, so well qualified to do it, 


so precise and orderly in all his ways, 
every moment of his time filled up, 
he did not seem to have leisure for all 
the troublesome preliminaries of dying. 
But as it happened, he had found the 
time for them, as we all do, and every- 


body was astonished. It was whis- 
pered in the county that there had 
been “avery strange scene at the 
deathbed,” and everybody concluded 
that this was somehow connected with 
the heir, it being well known that 
Paul had only appeared the day 
before his father’s death. Some vague 
rumours on this score flew about in 
the days which elapsed before the 
funeral, but nobody could tell the 
rights of the story, and it had already 
begun to fade before the great pomp 
and ceremonial of the funeral day. 
This was to be a very great day at 
Markham Royal. In the Markham 
Arms all the stables were getting 
cleared out, in preparation for the 
horses of the gentry who would collect 
from far and near to pay honour to 
the last scene in which the member for 
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the county would ever play any part ; 
and all the village was roused in ex- 
pectation. No doubt it was a very 
solemn and sad ceremonial, and Mark- 
ham Royal knew that it had lost its 
best friend ; but, notwithstanding, any 
kind of excitement is pleasant in the 
country, and they liked this well enough 
in default of better. The little gentle- 
man too, who was living at the Mark- 
ham Arms, was a great diversion te 
the village. He gave himself the air 
of superintending everything that was 
done at the Markham burying place. 
He went about it solemnly—as if it 
could by any possibility be his business 
—and he put onall the semblance of one 
who has lost a near relation. He put 
away his light clothes, and appeared in 
black, with a hat-band which almost 
covered his tall hat. The village people 
felt it very natural that the little gentle- 
man should be proud of his relation- 
ship to the Markhams, and should 
take such a good opportunity of show- 
ing it ; but those who knew about such. 
matters laughed a little at the size of 
his hatband. ‘If he had been a son it 
could not have been larger. Sir Pau} 
himself could not do more,” Mr. 
Remnant, the draper, said. 

It happened that Dolly Stainfortly 
was early astir on the funeral morn- 
ing. She thought it right to get all 
her parish work over at an early hour, 
for the village would be full of ‘‘ com- 
pany,” and indeed Dolly was aware 
that even in the rectory itself there 
would be a great many people to 
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luncheon, and that her father’s stables 
would be as full of horses as those of 
the Markham Arms. She was full of 
excitement and grief herself, partly for 
Sir William whom she had known all 
her life, but still more for Alice and 
Lady Markham, for whom the girl 
grieved as if their grief had been her 
own. She had put on a black frock 
to be so far in sympathy with her 
friends, and before the dew was off 
the flowers, had gathered all she could 
find in the rectory garden, and made 
them into wreaths and crosses. This 
is an occupation which soothes the 
sympathetic mourner. She stood under 
the shadow of a little bosquet on the 
slope of the rectory garden which looked 
towards the churchyard, and worked 
silently at this labour of love, a tear 
now and then falling upon the roses 
still wet with morning dew. From 
where she stood she could see the pre- 
parations in the great Markham bury- 
ing place, the sexton superintending 
the place prepared in which Sir William 
was to lie with his father, the lych- 
gate under which the procession would 


pause as they entered, and the path by 
which they would sweep round to the 


church. That which was about to 
happen so soon seemed already to be 
happening before her eyes. The tears 
streamed down Dolly’s fresh morning 
cheeks. To die, to be put away under 
the cold turf, to leave the warm pre- 
cints of the cheerful day, seems terrible 
indeed to a creature so young as she 
was, so full of life, and on a summer 
morning all brimming over with 
melody and beauty. When she shook 
the tears off her eyelashes she saw a 
solitary figure coming through the 
churchyard, pausing for a moment 
to look at the grave, then turning 
towards the gate which led into the 
rectory garden. Dolly put the wreath 
she was making on her arm, and 
hastened to meet him. Her heart 
beat ; it was full of sorrow and pity, 
and yet of excitement too. She went 
to him with the tears once more 
streaming from her pretty eyes. ‘‘ Oh 
Paul!” she said, putting her hand into 
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his, and able to say no more. Of late 
she had begun to call him Mr. Mark- 
ham, feeling shy of her old playfellow 
and of herself, but she could not stand 
upon her dignity now. She would 
have liked to throw her arms round 
his neck, to console him, to have called 
him dear Paul. In his trouble it 
seemed impossible to do too much for 
him. And Paul on his side took the 
little hand in both his, and held it 
fast. The tears rose to his eyes too. 
He was very grown-up, very tall and 
solemn, and his mind was full of many 
a serious thought—but when he had 
little Dolly by the hand the softest 
influence of which he was susceptible 
came over him. “Thank you, Dolly,” 
he said, with quivering lips. 

“‘How are they?” said the little 
girl, coming very close to his side, and 
looking up at him with her wet eyes. 

**Oh, how can they be?” said Paul ; 
‘‘my mother is worn out, she cannot 
feel it yet: and Alice is with her night 
and day.” 

“Will they come?” said Dolly, 
with a sob in her voice. 

“T fear so; it is too much for them. 
But I am afraid they will come, what- 
ever I may say.” 

“Oh, don’t you think it is best? 
Then they will feel that they have 
not left him, not for a moment, nor 
failed him, as long as there was any- 
thing to do.” 

‘But that makes it all the worse 
when there is nothing to do. I fear 
for my mother.” 

“She has got you, Paul—and the 
children.” 

“Yes, me; and I did not come till 
the last. Did you hear that, Dolly ?— 
that I wasted all the time when he 
was dying, and was only here the last 
day?” 

“Dear Paul,” said Dolly, giving 
him her hand again, “you did not 
mean it. Do you think he does not 
know now? Oh, you may be sure he 
understands!” she cried, with that 
confidence in the advancement of the 
dead above all petty frailties which is 
so touching and so universal. 
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**T hope so,” Paul said, with quiver- 
ing lips; and as he stood here, with 
this soft hand clasping his, and this 
familiar, almost childish, voice con- 
soling him, Paul felt as if he had 
awakened out of a dream. This was 
the place he belonged to, not the 
squalid dream to which he had given 
himself. Standing under those beau- 
tiful trees, with this soft, fair in- 
nocent creature comprehending and 
consoling him, there suddenly flashed 
before his eyes a vision of the narrow 
street, the lamp-post, the children 
shouting and fighting, and another 
creature, who did not at all under- 
stand him, standing close by him, 
pressing her advice upon him, looking 
up at him with eager eyes. A sudden 
horror seized him even while he felt 
the softness of Dolly’s consoling touch 
and voice. It quickened the beating 
of his heart and brought a faintness 
of terror like a film over his eyes. 

“Come and sit down,” said Dolly, 
alarmed. ‘“ You are so pale. Oh, 
Paul, sit down, and I will run and 
bring you something. You have been 
shutting yourself up too much; you 
have been making yourself ill. Oh, 
Paul! you must not reproach yourself. 
You must remember how much there 
is to do.” 

“Do not leave me, Dolly. I am 
going to speak to the rector. I am 
not ill—it was only a sudden recol- 
lection that came over me. I have 
not been so good a son as I ought to 
have been.” 

“Oh, Paul! he sees now—he sees 
that you never meant it,” Dolly said. 
“Do you think they are like us, think- 
ing only of the outside? And you 
have your mother to think of now.” 

“And so I will,” he said, with a 
softening rush of tears to his eyes. 
“Come in with me, Dolly.” 

Dolly was used to comforting people 
who were in trouble. She did not 
take away her hand, but went in with 
him very quietly, like a child, leading 
the young man who was so deeply 
moved. Her own heart was in a great 
flutter and commotion, but she kept 
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very still, and led him to her father’s 
study and opened the door for him. 
“Here is Paul, papa,” she said, as 
if Paul had been a boy again, coming 
with an exercise, or to be scolded for 
some folly he had done. But after- 
wards Dolly went back to her wreaths 
with her heart beating very wildly. 
She was ashamed and angry with her- 
self that it should be so on such a day— 
the morning of the funeral. But then 
it is so in nature, let us chide as we 
will. One day ends in weeping, and 
the next thrusts its recollection away 
with sunshine. Already the new 
springs of life were beginning to burst 
forth from the very edges of the grave. 

When Paul went away after this 
last bit of melancholy business (he 
had come to tell the rector what the 
hymn was which his mother wished 
to be sung) he did not see Dolly 
again, She was putting all her flowers 
ready with which to cover the dark- 
ness of the coflin—a tender expedient 
which has everywhere suggested itself 
to humanity. He went away through 
the early sunshine, walking with a 
subdued and measured tread, as a man 
enters a church not to disturb the 
worshippers. In Paul’s own mind 
there was a feeling like that of con- 
valescence—the sense of something 
painful behind yet hopeful before— 
the faintness and weakness, yet re- 
newal of life, which comes after an 
illness. There was no anguish in his 
grief, nor had there been after the first 
agony of self-reproach which he had 
experienced, when he perceived the 
cruelty of his lingering and reluctance 
to obey his mother’s call, But that 
was over. He had at least done his 
duty at the last, and now the feeling 
in Paul’s mind was more that of 
respectful compassion for his father 
now withdrawn out of all the happi- 
ness of his life, than of any sorer, more 
personal sentiment, The loss of him 
was not a thing against which his 
son’s whole soul cried out as darken- 
ing heaven and earth to himself. The 
loss of a child has this effeet upon 
a parent, but that of a parent seldom 
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so affects a child; yet he was sorry, 
with almost a compunctious sense of 
the happiness of living, for his father 
who had lost that—who had been 
obliged to give up wife and children, 
and his happy domestic life, and 
his property and influence, and the 
beautiful world and the daylight. 
At this thought his heart bled for 
Sir William; yet for himself beat 
softly with a sense of unbounded 
opening and expansion and new pos- 
sibility. As he walked softly home, 
his step instinctively so sobered and 
gentle, his demeanour so subdued, 
the thoughts that possessed him were 
such as he had never experienced 
before. They possessed him indeed ; 
they were not voluntary, not origi- 
nated by any will of his, but swept 
through him as on the wings of the 
wind, or gently floated into him, filling 
every nook and corner. He was no 
longer the same being; the moody, 
viewy, rebellious young man who was 
about to emigrate with Spears, to join 
a little rude community of colonists 
and work with his hands for his daily 
bread, and sacrifice all his better know- 
ledge, all the culture of a higher social 
caste, to rough equality and primitive 
justice—had died with Sir William. 
All that seemed to be years behind him. 
Sometimes his late associates appeared 
to him as if in a dream, as the discom- 
forts of a past journey or the perils 
that we have overcome, flash upon us 
in sudden pictures. He saw Spears 
and Fraser and the rest for a moment 
gleaming out of the darkness, as he 
might have seen a precipice in the 
Alps on the edge of which for a mo- 
ment he had hung. It was not that 
he had given them up ; it was that in 
a moment they had become impossible. 
He walked on, subdued, in his strange 
convalescence, with a kind of content 
and resignation and sense of submis- 
sion. A man newly out of a fever 
submits sweetly to all the immediate 
restraints that suit his weakness. He 
does not insist upon exercises or in- 
dulgences of which he feels incapable, 
but recognises, with a grateful sense 
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of trouble over, the duty of sub- 
mitting. This was how Paul felt. 
He was not glad, but there was ir 
his veins a curious elation, expansion, 
a rising tide of new life. He had to 
cross the village street on his way 
home, and there all the people he met 
took off their hats or made their 
curtseys with a reverential respect that 
arose half out of respect for his new 
dignities, and half out of sympathy 
for the son who had lost his father. 
Just when his mind was soft and 
tender with the sight of this universat 
homage, there came up to him a 
strange little figure, all in solemn 
black. 

*“You are going home,” said this 
unknown being. “I will walk with 
you and talk it over; and let us 
try if we cannot arrive at an under- 
standing .: 

Paul put up his hand with sudden 
impatience. “I can’t speak to you 
to-day,” he said hastily. 

“ Not to-day ? the day of our father’s 
funeral; that ought to be the most 
suitable day of all—and indeed it 
must be,” the little gentleman said. 

‘*Mr. Gaveston,” said Paul, “if that 
is your name 

“No, it is not my name,’ said 
Mr. Gus. 

“TI suppose you lay claim to ours, 
then? You have no right. But Mr. 
Markham Gaveston, or whatever you 
call yourself, you ought to see that 
this is not the moment. I will not 
refuse to examine your claims at a 
more appropriate time,” said Paul, 
with lofty distance. 

A slight redness came over Gus’s. 
brown face. He laughed angrily. 
“Yes, you will have to consider my 
claims,” he said. And then, after a 
little hesitation, he went away. This 
disturbed the current of Paul’s languid, 
yet intense, consciousness. He felt a 
horror of the man who had thus, he 
thought, intruded the recollection of 
his father’s early errors to cloud the 
perfect honour and regret with which 
he was to be carried to his grave. The 
interruption hurt and wounded him. 
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Of course the fellow would have to be 
silenced—bought off at almost any 
price—rather than communicate to the 
world this stigma upon the dead. By 
and by, however, as he went on, the 
harshness of this jarring note floated 
away in the intense calm and peace 
of the sweet atmosphere of the morning 
which surrounded him. The country 
was more hushed than usual, as if in 
sympathy with what was to happen 
to-day. The very birds stirred softly 
among the trees, giving place, it might 
have been supposed, to that plaintive 
coo of the wood-pigeon “ moaning for 
its mate,” which is the very voice of 
the woods. A soft awe seemed over 
all the earth—an awe that to the young 
man seemed to concern as much his own 
life which was, as the other which was 
ending. The same awe crept into his 
own heart as he went towards his home, 
that temple of grief and mourning 
from which all the sunshine was shut 
out. There seemed to rise up within 
him a sudden sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the future, a sudden warmth 


of resolution which brought the tears 
to his eyes. 

“I will be good,” said the little 
princess, when she heard of the great 
kingdom that was coming to her; and 
Paul, though he was not a child to 
use that simple phraseology, felt the 


same. The follies of the past were all 
departed like clouds. He was the 
head of the family—the universal 
guardian. It lay with him to see 
that all were cared for, all kept from 
evil; the fortune of many was in 
his hands ; power had come to him— 
real power, not visionary uncertain 
influence such as he had once thought 
the highest of possibilities. ‘‘I will be 
good ”—this thought swelled up within 
him, filling his heart. 

It was past mid-day when the pro- 
cession set out; the whole county 
had come from all its corners to do 
honour to Sir William, and the parish 
sent forth a humble audience, scat- 
tered along all the roads, half-sad, 
half-amused by the sight of all the 
carriages and the company. When 
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they caught a glimpse of my lady in 
her deep crape, the women cried : but 
dried their tears to count the number 
of those who followed, and felt a vague 
gratification in the honour done to the 
family. All the men who were em- 
ployed on the estate, and the farmers, 
and even many people from Farboro’, 
the market-town, swelled the proces- 
sion. Such a great funeral had never 
been seen in the district. Lady West- 
land and her daughter, and Mrs. Booth, 
and the other ladies in the parish, 
assembled under the rectory trees, 
and watched the wonderful procession, 
not without much remark on the fact 
that Dolly had gone to the grave with 
the family, a thing which no one else 
had been asked to do. It was not the 
ladies on the lawn, however, who re- 
marked the strange occurrence which 
surprised the lookers-on below, and 
which was so soon made comprehen- 
sible by what followed. When the 
procession left the church-door, the 
stranger who was living at the Mark- 
ham Arms appeared all of a sudden, 
in the old-fashioned scarves and hat- 
bands of the deepest conventional woe, 
and placed himself behind the coffin, 
in a line with, or indeed a little in 
advance of, Paul. There was a great 
flutter among the professional con- 
ductors of the ceremony when this 
was observed. One of the attendants 
rushed to him, and took him by the 
arm, and remonstrated with anxious 
whispers. 

“You can follow behind, my good 
gentleman—you can follow behind,” 
the undertaker said; ‘‘ but this is the 
chief mourner’s place.” 

“Tt is my place,” said the intruder 
aloud, “and I mean to keep it.” 

“Qh, don’t you now, sir—don’t 
you now make a business,” cried the 
distressed official. ‘“ Keep out of Sir 
Paul’s way!” 

The stranger shook the man off with 
a sardonic grin which almost sent him 
into a fit, so appalling was it, and 
contrary to all the decorum of the 
occasion. And what more could any 
one do? They kept him out of the 
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line of the procession, but they could 
not prevent him from keeping up with, 
keeping close by Paul’s side. Indeed 
Mr. Gus got close to the side of the 
grave, and made the responses louder 
than any one else, as if he were in- 
deed the chief actorin thescene. And 
his appearance in all those trappings of 
woe, which no one else wore, pointed 
him doubly out to public notice. 
Indeed the undertaker approved of 
him for that ; it was showing a right 
feeling—even though it was not from 
himself that Mr. Gus had procured that 
livery of mourning. It was he that 
lingered the longest when the mourners 
dispersed. This incident was very much 
discussed and talkedof in the parish and 
among the gentiomen who had attended 
the funeral, during the rest of the day. 
But the wonder which it excited was 
light and trivial indeed in comparison 
with the wonders that were soon to 
follow. All day long the roads were 
almost gay (if it had not been wrong 
to use such an expression in the cir- 
cumstances) with the carriages re- 
turning from the funeral, and the 
people in the roadside cottages felt 
themselves at liberty to enjoy the sight 
of them now that all was over, and Sir 
William safely laid in his last bed. 

“ And here’s Sir Paul’s ’ealth,” was 
a toast that was many times repeated 
in the Markham Arms, and in all 
the little alehouses where the thirsty 
mourners refreshed themselves during 
the day ; “and if he’s as good a land- 
lord and as good a master as his 
father, there won’t be much to say 
again’ him.” 

There were many, however, who, 
remembering all that had been said 
about him, the “bad company” he 
kept, and his long absences from home, 
shook their heads when they uttered 
their good wishes, and had no confidence 
in Sir Paul, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue house had falien into quiet after 
the gloomy excitement of the morning. 
All the guests save two or three had 
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gone away, the shutters were opened, 
the rooms full once more of soft day- 
light, bright and warm. The event, 
great and terrible as it was, was over, 
and ordinary life again begun. 

But there was still one piece of 
business to do. Sir William’s will 
had to be read before the usual 
routine of existence could be begun 
again. This grand winding up of the 
affairs that were at an end, and setting 
in motion of those which were about 
to begin, took place in the library 
late in the afternoon, when all the 
strangers had departed. The family 
lawyer, Colonel Fleetwood, who was 
Lady Markham’s brother, and old Mr. 
Markham of Edge, the head of the 
hostile branch, which had hoped 
to inherit everything before Sir Wil- 
liam married and showed them their 
mistake—were the only individuals 
present along with Lady Markham, 
Paul, and Alice. There was nothing 
exciting about the reading of this 
will ; no fear of eccentric dispositions, 
or of any arrangement different 
from the just and natural one. Be- 
sides, the family knew what it was 
before it was read. It was merely a 
part of the sad ceremonial which had 
to be gone through like the rest. 
Lady Markham had placed herself as 
far from the table as possible, with her 
face turned to the door. She could 
not bear, yet, to look straight at her 
husband’s vacant place. Her brother 
stood behind her, leaning thoughtfully 
against her chair, and Alice was on 
a low seat by her side, The deep 
mourning of both the ladies made the 
paleness which grief and watching had 
brought more noticeable. Alice had 
begun to regain a little delicate colour, 
but her mother was still wan and 
worn, And they were very weary 
with the excitement of the gloomy 
day, and anxious to get away and 
conclude all these agitating ceremo- 
nials. Lady Markham kept her eyes 
on the door. Her loss was too recent 
to seem natural. What so likely as 
that he should come in suddenly, and 
wonder to see them all collected there ? 
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—so much more likely, so much more 
natural than to believe that for ever 
he was gone away. 

And in the quiet the lawyer began 
to read—nothing to rouse them, no- 
thing they did not know ; his voice, 
monotonous and calm, seemed to be 
reading another kind of dull burial 
service, unbeautiful, without any con- 
solation in it, but full of the heavy, 
level cadence of ashes to ashes and 
dust to dust. Paul stirred, almost 
impatiently, from time to time, and 
changed his position; it affected his 
nerves. And sometimes Colonel Fleet- 
wood would give forth a sigh, which 
meant impatience too; but the others 
did not move. Lady Markham’s beau- 
tiful profile, marble pale, shone like a 
white cameo upon the dark background 
of the curtains, She was scarcely con- 
scious what they were doing, submit- 
ting to this last duty of all. 

When the door opened, which it did 
somewhat hastily, it startled the whole 
party. Lady Markham sat up in her 
chair and uttered a low cry. Paul 
turned round angrily. He turned to 
find fault with the servant who was 
thus interrupting a solemn conference ; 
but when he saw who the intruder 
really was, the young man lost all 
patience. 

“This fellow again!” he said under 
his breath ; and he made one stride to- 
wards the door, where stood, closing 
it carefully behind him, while he faced 
the company, Mr. Gus in his black 
suit. He was no coward; he faced 
the young man, whom he had already 
exasperated, without flinching—put- 
ting up his hand with a deprecating, 
but not undignified, gesture. Paul, 
who had meant nothing less than to 
eject him forcibly, came to a sudden 
stop, and stood hesitating, uncertain, 
before the self-possessed little figure. 
What could he do? He was in his 
house, where discourtesy was a crime. 

“Keep your temper, Paul Mark- 
ham,” said the little gentleman; “I 
mean you no harm. You and I can’t 
help damaging each other ; but for 
heaven’s sake, this day, and before 
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them, let’s settle it with as little 
disturbance as we can.” 

“What does this mean?” said 
Colonel Fleetwood : while the lawyer 
rested his papers on the table, and 
looked on, across them, without put- 
ting them out of his hand. 

“T can’t tell what it means,” cried 
Paul. ‘This is the second time this 
man has burst into our company, at 
the most solemn moment, when my 
father was dying——” 

“Mr. Gaveston,’’ said Lady Mark- 
ham, in her trembling voice, “‘ I have 
told you that anything we can do for 
you, any amends we can make—— 
But oh, would it not be better to choose 
another time—to come when we are 
alone—when there need be no ex- 
posure ?” 

“My Lady Markham,” said Gus, 
advancing to the table, ‘I don’t know 
what you mean, but you are under 
a great mistake. It is no fault of 
yours, and I am sorry for Paul. I 
might have been disposed to accept 
a compromise before I saw the place ; 
but anyhow, compromise or not, I must 
establish my rights.”’ 

“This is the most extraordinary 
interruption of a family in their own 
house,” said Colonel Fleetwood. “What 
does it mean? Isabel, you seem to 
know him; who is this man?”’ 

“That is just what she does not 
know,” said Gus, calmly; “and what 
I’ve come to tell you. Nothing can be 
more easy; I have all the evidence 
here, which your lawyer can examine 
at once. I wrote to my father when I 
arrived, but he took no notice. Iam 
Sir Augustus Markham: Sir William 
Markham’s eldest son—and heir.” 

Lady Markham rose up appalled— 
her lips falling apart, her eyes opened 
wide in alarm, her hands clasped to- 
gether. Paul, whose head had been 
bent down, started, and raised it sud- 
denly, as if he had not heard rightly. 

“Good God!” cried Colonel Fleet- 
wood. 

Mr. Scrivener, the lawyer, put down 
his papers carefully on the table, and 
rose from his seat. 
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“The man must be out of his 
senses,” he said. 

Mr. Gus looked round upon them all 
with excitement, in which there was a 
gleam of triumph. ‘Iam not out of 
my senses. With such a wrong done 
to me I might have been; but I never 
knew of it till lately. And, mind you, 
I don’t blame them as if they knew it. 
If you are the lawyer, I have brought 
you all the papers, honest and above- 
board. There they are, my mother’s 
certificates and mine. Ask anybody 
in the island of Barbadoes,’’ cried Mr. 
Gus ; “‘ bless you, it was not done in a 
corner ; it was never made a secret of. 
From the Governor to the meanest 
black there isn’t one but knows it all 
as well as I.” 

He had thrust a packet of papers into 
Mr. Scrivener’s hand, and now stood 
with one arm extended, like a speaker 
addressing with energetic, yet concilia- 
tory warmth, a hostileassembly. But 
no one paid any attention to Mr. Gus. 
The interest had gone from him to the 
lawyer who was opening up with care 
and precaution the different papers. 
Colonel Fleetwood stood behind Mr. 
Scrivener eagerly reading them over his 
shoulder, chafing at his coolness. ‘“‘ Get 
on, can’t you?” he cried, under his 
breath. They were enough to appal the 
inexperienced eye. To this astonished 
spectator looking on, the lines of the 
marriage certificate seemed to blaze as 
if written in fire. It was as if a bolt 
from heaven had fallen among them. 
The chief sufferers themselves were 
stunned by the shock of a sudden 
horror which they did not realise. 
What did it mean? A kind of pale 
light came over Lady Markham’s face : 
she began to remember the Lennys 
and their eccentric visit. She put out 
her hand as one who has begun to 
grasp a possible clue. 

At this moment of intense and 
painful bewilderment, a sudden chuckle 
burst into the quiet. It was poor old 
Mr. Markham, whose hopes had been 
disappointed, who had never forgiven 
Sir William Markham’s children for 
being born. ‘Gad! I always felt 
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sure there was a previous marriage,” 
he said, mumbling with old toothless 
jaws. Only the stillness of such a 
pause would have made this senile 
voice of malice audible. Even the old 
man himself was abashed to hear how 
audible it was. 

“A previous marriage!” Colonel 
Fleetwood went hurriedly to his sister, 
and took her by the shoulders in fierce 
excitement, as if she could be to blame. 
“What does this mean, Isabel?” he 
cried ; “did you know of it ? did you 
consent to it? does it mean, my God! 
that you have never been this man’s 
wife at all?” 

She turned upon him with a flash 
of energy and passion. “How dare 
you speak of my husband so—my 
husband who was honour itself and 
truth?” Then the poor lady covered 
her face with her hands. Her heart 
sank, her strength forsook her. Who 
could tell what hidden things might be 
revealed by the light of this sudden 
horrible illumination. “I can’t tell 
you. I donot know! I do not know!” 

“This will never do,” said Mr. 
Scrivener hurriedly. “This is pre- 
judging the case altogether. No one 
can imagine that with no more proof 
than these papers (which may be 
genuine or not, I can’t say on the 
spur of the moment) we are going to 
believe a wild assertion which strikes 
at the honour of a family és 

‘Look here,” said Mr. Gus; his 
mouth began to get dry with excite- 
ment, he could scarcely get out the 
words. ‘Look here, there’s nothing 
about the honour of the family. There’s 
nothing to torment her about. Do you 
hear, you, whoever you are! My 
mother, Gussy Gaveston, died five and 
thirty years ago, when I was born. 
Poor little thing,” cried the man who 
was her son, with a confusion of 
pathos and satisfaction, “it was the 
best thing she could do. She wasn’t 
one to live and put other people to 
shame, not she. She was a bit of a 
girl, with no harm in her. The man 
she married was a young fellow of no 
account, no older than him there, Paul, 
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my young brother; but all the same 
she would have been Lady Markham 
had she lived ; and I am her son that 
<ost her her life, the only one of the 
first family, Sir William’s eldest. 
That’s easily seen when you look at 
us both,” he added with a short laugh ; 
**there can’t be much doubt, can there, 
which is the eldest, I or he?” 

Here again there was a strange 
pause. Colonel Fleetwood, who was 
the spectator who had his wits about 
him, turned round upon old Mr. Mark- 
ham, who ventured to chuckle again 
in echo of poor Gus’s harsh little laugh, 
which meant no mirth. ‘‘ What the 
devil do you find to laugh at?” he said, 
his lip curling over his white teeth 
with rage, to which he could give vent 
no other way. But he was relieved of 
his worst fear, and he could not help 
turning with a certain interest to the 
intruder. Gus was not a noble figure 
in his old-fashioned long-tailed black 
coat, with his formal air; but there 
was not the least appearance of im- 
posture about him. The serene air of 
satisfaction and self-importance which 
returned te his face when the excite- 
ment of his little speech subsided, his 
evident conviction that he was in his 
right place, and confidence in his posi- 
tion, contradicted to the eyes of the 
man of the world all suggestion of 
fraud. He might be deceived : but he 
himself believed in the rights he was 
claiming, and he was not claiming them 
in any cruel way. 

As for Paul, since his first angry 
explanation he had not said a word. 
The young man looked like a man 
in a dream. He was standing lean- 
ing against the mantelpiece, every 
tinge of colour gone out of his face, 
listening, but hardly seeming to under- 
stand what was said. He had watched 
his mother’s movements, his uncle’s 
passionate appeal to her, but he had 
not stirred. As a matter of fact the 
confusion in his mind was such that 
nothing was clear to him. He felt as 
if he had fallen, and was still falling, 
from some great height into infinite 
space. His feet tingled, his head was 
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light. The sounds around him seemed 
blurred and uncertain, as well as the 
faces. While he stood thus bewildered, 
two arms suddenly surrounded his, 
embracing it, clinging tohim. Paul 
pressed these clinging hands mechani- 
cally to his side, and felt a certain 
melting, a softness of consolation and 
support. But whether it was Dolly 
whispering comfort to him in sight of 
his father’s grave, or Alice bidding 
him take courage in the midst of a 
new confusing imbroglio of pain and 
excitement, he could scarcely have 
told. Then, however, voices more 
distinct came to him, voices quite 
steady and calm, in their ordinary 
tones. 

“ After this interruption it will be 
better to go no further,” the lawyer 
said. “I can only say that I will 
consult with my clients, and meet 
Mr.——, this gentleman’s solicitor, 
on the subject of the extraordinary 
claim he makes,’’ 

“Tf it is me you mean, I have no 
solicitor,” said Mr. Gus, ‘‘and I don’t 
see the need of one. What have you 
got to say against my papers? ‘They 
are straightforward enough.” 

The lawyer was moved to im- 
patience. 

“Tt is ridiculous,” he said, “ to 
think that a matter of this importance 
—the succession to a great property— 
can be settled in such a summary way. 
There is a great deal more necessary 
before we get that length. Lady 
Markham, I don’t think we need 
detain you longer.” 

But noone moved. Lady Markham 
had sunk into her chair too feeble to 
stand. Her eyes were fixed upon her 
son and daughter standing together. 
They seemed to have floated away 
from her on the top of this wave of 
strange invasion. She thought there 
was anger on Paul’s pale stern face, 
but her heart was too faint to go to 
them, to take the part she ought to 
take. Did they think she was to 
blame? How wasshe to blame? She 
almost thought so herself as she looked 
pathetically across the room at her 
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children, who seemed to have forsaken 
her. Mr. Scrivener made a great 
rustling and scraping, tying up his 
papers, putting them together—these 
strange documents along with the 
others; for Gus had made no effort 
to retain them. The lawyer felt with 
a sinking of his heart that the last 
doubt of the reality of this claim was 
removed when the claimant allowed 
him to keep the certificates which 
proved his case. In such a matter 
only men who are absolutely honest 
put faith in others. “He is not 
afraid of any appeal to the registers,” 
Mr. Scrivener said to himself. He 
made as much noise as he could over 
the tying up of these papers; but 
nobody moved to go. At last he took 
out his watch and examined it. 

“Can any one tell me about the 
trains to town?” he said. 

This took away all excuse from old 
Mr. Markham, who very unwillingly 
put himself in motion. 

“T must go too,” he said. “Can I 
put you down at the station?” 

And then these two persons stood 
together for a minute or more com- 
paring their watches, of which one 
was a little slow and the other a little 
fast. 

“TI think perhaps it will suit me 
better,” the lawyer said, ‘to wait for 
the night train.” 

Then the other reluctantly took his 
leave. 

“T am glad that anyhow it can 
make no difference to you,” he said, 
pressing Lady Markham’s hand ; 
“that would have been worse, much 
worse, than anything that can happen 
to Paul.” 

‘The insult made her shrink and 
wince, and this pleased the revengeful 
old man who had never forgiven her 
marriage. Then he went to Mr. Gus 
with a great show of friendliness, 

“We're relations, too,” he said, 
“and I hope will be friends. Can I 
set you down anywhere ?” 

Mr. Gus looked at him with great 
severity and did not put out his 
hand. 
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“T can’t help hurting them, more 
or less,” he said, “for I've got to look 
after my own rights ; but if you think 
I'll make friends with any one that 
takes pleasure in hurting them 
I am much obliged to you,” Mr. Gus 
added with much state, “ but I am at 
home, and I don’t want to be set down 
anywhere.” 

These words, which were quite 
audible, sent a thrill of amazement 
through the room. Colonel Fleetwood 
and Mr. Scrivener looked at each 
other. Notwithstanding the ruin and 
calamity which surrounded them, a 
gleam of amusement went over the 
lawyer's face. Gus was moving about 
restlessly, hovering round the brother 
and sister who had not changed their 
position, like a big blue-bottle, moving 
in circles. He was not at all unlike a 
blue-bottle in his black coat. Mr. 
Scrivener went up to him, arresting 
him in one of his flights. 

“ T should think—” said the lawyer, 
“don’t you agree with me !—that the 
family would prefer to be left alone 
after such an exciting and distressing 
day ” 

“Eh! the family? Yes, that is 
quite my opinion. You outsiders 
ought to go, and leave us to settle 
matters between us,” said Gus. 

He scarcely looked at the lawyer, 
so intent was he upon Paul and Alice, 
who were still standing together, sup- 
porting each other. The little man 
was undisguisedly anxious to listen to 
what Alice was saying in her brother’s 
ear. 

“JT am their adviser,” said Mr. 
Scrivener. “I-cannot leave till I 
have done all I can for them ; but you, 
Mr.—— ” 

‘Sir Augustus, if you please,” said 
the little gentleman, drawing himself 
up. “If you are their adviser, I, sir, 
am their brother. You seem to for- 
get that. The family is not complete 
without me. Leave them to me, and 
there is no fear but everything will 
come straight.” 

Mr. Scrivener looked at this strange 
personage with a kind of consterna- 
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tion, He was half afraid of him, 
half amused by him. The genuine- 
ness of him filled {the lawyer with 
dismay. He could not entertain a 
hope that a being so true was false in 
his pretensions. Besides, there were 
various things known perhaps only to 
Mr. Scrivener himself which gave 
these pretensions additional weight. 
He shook his head when Colonel 
Fleetwood, coming up to him on the 
other side, whispered to him an en- 
treaty to “‘ get the fellow to go.” How 
was he to get the fellow to go? He 
had not only right, but kindness and 
the best of intentions on his side. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, perplexed, 
“you must see, if you think, that your 
claim, even if true, cannot be accepted 
in a moment as you seem to expect. 
We must have time to investigate ; 
any one may call himself Sir William 
Markham’s son.” 

“But no one except myself can 
prove it,” said Gus, promptly ; “ and, 
my dear sir, to use your own words, 
you had better leave my family to me, 
as I tell you. I know better than any 
one else how to manage them. Are 
they not my own flesh and blood }” 

“That may or may not be,” said 
the lawyer, at the end of his reason- 
ing. 

It was easy to say “‘get him to 
go away,” but unless he ejected him 
by sheer force, he did not see how it 
was to be done. As for Mr. Gus, he 
himself saw that the time was come 
for some further step. First he 
buttoned his coat as preparing for 
action, and put down his hat, with its 
huge hat-band, upon the table. Then 
he hesitated for a moment between 
Lady Markham and the young people ; 
finaliy he said to himself reflectively, 
almost sadly, “ What claim have I 
upon her?” He moved a step towards 
Paul and Alice, and cleared his 
throat. 

And it was now that Providence 
interposed to help the stranger. Just 
as he had made up his mind to address 
the young man whom he had super- 
seded, there came a sound of footsteps 


at the door. It was opened a very 
little, timidly, and through the chink 
Bell's little soft voice (she was always 
the spokeswoman) was heard with a 
little sobbing catch in it, pleading— 

“* May we come in now, mamma?” 

The children thought everybody 
was gone. They had been huddled up, 
out of the way, it seemed, for weeks. 
They were longing for their natural 
lives, for their mother, for some way 
out of the strangeness and desolation 
of this unnatural life they had been 
leading. They were all in the door- 
way, treading upon each other’s heels 
in their eagerness, but subdued by 
the influences about which took the 
courage out of them. It seemed to 
Mr. Gus an interposition of Providence 
on his behalf, He went quickly to the 
door and opened to them, then re- 
turned, leading one of the little girls 
in each hand, 

“IT told you I was a relation,” he 
said very gravely and kindly, with a 
certain dignity which now and then 
took away all that was ridiculous in 
him. “Iam your brother, though you 
would not think it; your poor dear 
father who is gone was my father too. 
He was my father when he was not 
much older than Paul. I should like 
to be very fond of you all if you 
would let me. I would not hurt one 
of you for the world. Will you give 
me a kiss, because I am your brother, 
Bell and Marie?” 

The children looked at him curiously 
with their big eyes, which they had 
made so much larger with crying. 
They looked pale and fragile in their 
black frocks, with their anxious little 
faces turned up to him. 

“Our brother!” they both said in 
a breath, wondering; but they did 
not shrink from the kiss he gave, 
turning with a quivering of real emo- 
tion from one to another. 

“Yes, my dears,”’ he said, “and a 
good brother I'll be to you, so help 
me God !” the little gentleman’s brown 
face got puckered and tremulous, as 
if he would ery. “I don’t want 
to harm anybody,” he said. “Tl 
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take care of the boys as if they were 
my own. .I'll do anything for Paul 
that he'll let me, though 1 can’t give 
up my rights to him; and I’ll be fond 
of you all if you let me,” cried Mr. 
Gus, dropping the hands of the chil- 
dren, and holding out his own to the 
colder, more difficult, audience round 
him. They all stood looking at him, 
with keen wonder, opposition, almost 
hatred. Was it possible they could 
feel otherwise to the stranger who 
thus had fallen among them, taking 
everything that they thought was 
theirs out of their hands ? 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir was late, quite late, when Mr. Gus 
was “got to go away.” And it might 
have proved impossible altogether, 
but for some cne who came for him 
and would not be denied. Mr. 
Scrivener was sitting alone with him 
in the library, from which all the 
others had gone, when this unknown 
summons arrived. The lawyer had 
done all he could to convince him that 
it was impossible he could remain ; but 
Gus could not see the impossibility. 
He was hurt that they should wish 
him to go away, and still more hurt 
when the lawyer suggested that, in 
case of his claims being proved, Lady 
Markham would evacuate the house 
and leave it to him. 

“What would she do that for?” 
Gus cried. ‘Did I come here to be 
left in a great desert all by myself ? 
I won’t let them go away.” 

Between these two determinations 
the lawyer did not know what to do. 
He was half-exasperated, half-amused, 
most reluctant to offend a personage 
who would have everything in his 
power as respected the little Mark- 
hams, and might make life so much 
happier, or more bitter, to all of them. 
He would not offend him for their 
sake, but neither could he let him 
take up his abode in the house and 
thus forestal all future settlement of 
the question. When the messenger 


came Mr. Scrivener was very grateful. 
It left him at liberty to speak with 
the others whose interests were much 
closer to his heart. To his surprise 
the person who came for Gus im- 
mediately addressed to him the most 
anxious questions about Lady Mark- 
ham and Alice. 

“T daren’t ask to see them,” this 
stranger said, who was half hidden in 
the obscurity of the night. “ Will 
you tell them Edward Fairfax sends 
his—what do you call it?” said the 
young man—‘“ duty, the poor people 
say: my most respectful duty. I 
stayed for to-day. I should have liked 
to help to carry him, but I did not 
feel I had any right.” His eyes glim- 
mered in the twilight as eyes shine 
only through tears. ‘I helped to 
nurse him,” he said in explanation, 
‘poor old gentleman.” 

At this moment Gus, helped very 
obsequiously by Brown, who had got 
scent of something extraordinary in 
the air, as servants do, was getting 
himself into his overcoat. 

“Have you anything to do with 
him ?” the lawyer replied. 

‘No further than being in the inn 
with him. And I thought from what 
he said they might have a difficulty in 
getting him away. So I came to fetch 
him ; but not entirely for that either,” 
Fairfax said. 

‘“Then you never did them a better 
service,” said the lawyer, “than to- 
night.” 

“T don’t think there is any harm in 
him,” Fairfax said. 

The lawyer shook his head. There 
might be no harm in him; but what 
harm was coming because of him! 
He said nothing, and Gus came out, 
buttoned up to the throat. 

“You'll not go, I hope, till it is all 
settled,”’ he said. 

“ Settled—it may not be settled for 
years!” cried the lawyer, testily. And 
then he turned to the other, who 
might be a confederate for anything 
he knew, standing out in the dark- 
ness, “ What name am I to tell Lady 
Markham—Fairfax? Keep him away 
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as long as you can,” he whispered ; 
‘“‘he will be the death of them.” He 
thought afterwards that he was in 
some degree committing himself as 
allowing that Gus possessed the power 
of doing harm, which it would have 
been better policy altogether to deny. 

Thus it was not till nightfall that 
the lawyer was able to communicate 
to his clients his real opinion. All the 
exhaustion and desire of repose which 
generally follows such a period of 
domestic distress had been made an 
end of by this extraordinary new 
event. Lady Markham was sitting 
in her favourite room, wrapped in a 
shawl, talking low with her brother 
and Alice, when Mr. Scrivener came 
in. He told them how it was that he 
had got free, and gave them the mes- 
sage Fairfax had sent. But it is to 
be feared that the devotion and deli- 
cacy of it suffered in transmission. 
It was his regards or his respects, and 
not his duty, which the lawyer gave. 
What could the word matter? But 
he reported the rest more or less 
faithfully. ‘‘ He thought there would 
be a difficulty in getting rid of our 
little friend,” Mr. Scrivener said, 
“and therefore he came. It was 
considerate.” 

“Yes, it was very considerate,” 
Lady Markham said; but, unreason- 
ably, the ladies were both disap- 
pointed and vexed, they could not tell 
why, that their friend should thus 
make himself appear the supporter of 
their enemy. Their hearts chilled to 
to him in spite of themselves. Paul 
had gone out; he was not able to 
bear any more of it; he could not 
rest. “ Forgive my boy, Mr. Scri- 
vener,’’ his mother said; “he never 
was patient, and think of all he has 
lost.” 

‘Mr. Paul,” said the lawyer coldly, 
“might have endured the restraint 
for one evening, seeing I have waited 
on purpose to be of use to him.” 

The hearts of all three sank to their 
shoes when Mr. Scrivener, who was 
his adviser, his supporter, the chief 
prop he had to trust to—who had 
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called the young man Sir Paul al} 
the morning—thus changed his title. 
Lady Markham put out her hand and 
grasped his arm. 

“ You have given it up, then!” she 
said. ‘You have given it up! There 
is no more hope ! ” 

And though he would not allow this, 
all that Mr. Scrivener had to say was 
the reverse of hopeful. He was aware 
of Sir William’s residence in Barba- 
does, which his wife had never heard 
of until the Lennys had betrayed it to 
her, and of many other little matters 
which sustained and gave consistence: 
to the story of Gus. They sat to- 
gether till late, going over everything, 
and before they separated it was 
tacitly concluded among them that all 
was over, that there was no more 
hope. The lawyer still spoke of in- 
quiries, of sending a messenger to 
Barbadoes, and making various at- 
tempts to defend Paul’s position. 
After all, it resolved itself into a 
question of Paul. Lady Markham 
could not be touched one way or an- 
other, and the fortunes of the child- 
ren were secured. But Paul—how 
was Paul to bear this alteration in 
everything, this ruin of his life ? 

“ Tt is all over now,” Lady Markham 
said to her daughter, as after this long 
and terrible day they went up stairs 
together. “Whatever might have 
been, it is past hoping now. He will 
go with those people, and I shall 
never see my boy more.” 

What could Alice say? She cried,. 
which seemed the only thing possible. 
There was no use in tears, but there 
is sometimes relief when no other out- 
let is possible. They wept together, 
thankful that at Ieast there were two 
of them to mingle their tears. And 
Paul had not come in. He was wan- 
dering about the woods in the moon- 
light, not caring for anything, his 
head light and his feet heavy. He 
had fallen, fallen, he scarcely knew 
where or when. Instead of the sub- 
dued and sad happiness of the morning, 
a sense of wounding and bruising and 
miserable downfall was in him and 
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about him. He did not know where 
he was going, though he was ac- 
quainted with every glade and tangled 
alley of those familiar woods. Once 
(it was now September) he was seized 
by the gamekeepers, who thought him 
a poacher, and whose alarmed apolo- 
gies and excuses when they discovered 
that it was Sir Paul, gave him a mo- 
mentary sensation of self-disgust as if 
it were he who was the impostor. “I 
am not Sir Paul,’’ was on his lips to 
say, but he did not seem to care 
enough for life to say it. One delu- 
sion more or less, what did it matter ? 

He walked and walked, till he was 
footsore with fatigue. He went past 
the Markham Arms in the dark, and 
saw his supplanter through the inn 
window talking—to whom !—to Fair- 
fax. What had Fairfax to do with 
it? Was it a scheme invented by 
Fairfax to humble him? Then the 
unhappy young fellow strayed to his 
father's grave, all heaped up and 
covered with the flowers that shone 
pale in the moonlight, quite detached 
from the surrounding graves and up- 
turned earth. He sat down there, all 
alone in the silence of the world, and 
noticed, in spite of himself, how the 
night air moved the leaves and grasses, 
and how the moonlight slowly climbed 
the great slope of the skies. When 
the church tower came for a little 
while between him and the light, he 
shivered. He dropped his head into 
his hands and thought he slept. The 
night grew tedious to him, the dark- 
ness unendurable. He went away to 
the woods again, with a vague sense 
that to be taken for a poacher, or even 
shot by chance round the bole of a 
tree, would be the best thing that 
could happen. Neither Sir Paul nor 
any one—not even a poacher: what 
was he? A semblance, a shadow, a 
vain show—not the same as he who 
had walked with his face to heaven 
in the morning, and everything ex- 
panding, opening out around him. In 
a moment they had all collapsed like 
a house of cards. He did not want 
to go home; home! it was not home 
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—nor to see his mother, nor to talk 
to any one. The hoot of the owl, the 
incomprehensible stirring of the woods 
were more congenial to him than human 
voices. What could they talk about? 
Nothing but this on which there 
was nothing to say. Supplanted! Yes, 
he was supplanted, turned out of his 
natural place by a stranger. And what 
could he do? He could not fight for 
his inheritance, which would have been 
a kind of consolation—unless indeed 
it were a law-fight in the courts, where 
there would be swearing and .counter- 
swearing, and all the dead father’s life 
raked up, and perhaps shameful stories 
told of the old man who had to-day 
been laid in his grave with so much 
honour. This was the only way in 
which in these days a man could 
fight. 

But it was only now and then, by 
intervals, that Paul’s thoughts took 
any form so definite. He did not 
want to think. There was in him a 
vague and general sense of destruc- 
tion—ruin, downfall, and humiliation 
which he could not endure. But, 
strangely enough, in all this he never 
thought of the plans which so short a 
while ago he had considered as shaping 
his life. He did not think that now 
he could go back to them, and, free 
from all encumbrances of duty, pursue 
the way he had chosen. The truth 
was, he did not think of them at all. 
In the morning Spears and his col- 
leagues had come to his mind as 
something from which he had escaped, 
but at night he did not think of them 
at all. They were altogether wiped 
out of his mind and obliterated by 
the loss of that which he had never 
possessed. 

When he went home all the lights 
in the great house seemed extinguished 
save one candle which flickered in the 
hall window, and the light in his 
mother’s room, which shone out like 
a star into the summer darkness. It 
was Alice who came noiseless, before 
he could knock, and opened the great 
door. 

“Mamma cannot sleep till she has 














seen you,” said the girl. ‘Oh, Paul, 
we must think of her now. I sent all 
the servants to bed. I have been 
watching for you at the window. I 
could not bear Brown and the rest to 
think there was anything wrong.” 

“But they must soon know that 
everything is wrong. Itis not a thing 
that can be hid.” 

“ Perhaps it may be hid, Paul. It 
may turn out it is all a delusion—or 
an imposture.” 

“Let us go to my mother’s room,” 
said Paul. 

He said nothing as he went up the 
stairs, but when he got to the landing 
he turned round upon the pale girl 
beside him carrying the light, whose 
white face illuminated by her candle 
made a luminous point in the gloom. 
He turned round to her all at once in 
the blackness of the great vacant 
place. 

“Tt is no imposture, it is true. 
Whether we can bear it or not, it is 
true!” 

“God will help us to bear it, Paul ; 
if you will not desert us—if you will 
stay by us——”’ 

“Desert you—-was there ever any 
question of deserting you?” he said. 
He looked at his sister with a half- 
complaining curiosity and surprise, and 
shrugged his shoulders, so foolish did 
it sound to him. Then he took the 
candle from her hand, almost rudely, 
and walked before her to their mother’s 
room. “You women never under- 
stand,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Arter this a sudden veil and silence 
fell upon Markham. Nothing could be 
more natural than that this should be 
the case. Paul went to town with 
his uncle Fleetwood and the family 
lawyer, and shortly after the boys 
went back to school, and perfect silence 
fell upon the mourning house. The 
woods began to be touched by that 
finger of autumn which is chill rather 
than fiery, notwithstanding Mr. 
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Tennyson—a yellow flag hung out 
here and there to warn the summer 
world, still in full brightness, of what 
was coming; but no crack of gun was 
to be heard among the covers. The 
county persistently and devotedly 
came to call, but Lady Markham was 
not yet able to see visitors. She was 
visible at church and sometimes driv- 
ing, but never otherwise, which was 
all quite natural too, seeing that she 
was a woman who had always been a 
tender wife. No whisper of any com- 
plication, of anything that made grief 
harder to bear had escaped from the 
house. Or so at least they thought 
who lived an anxious life there, not 
knowing what was to happen. But 
nevertheless by some strange magnet- 
ism in the air it was known from one 
end to another of the county that 
there was something mysterious go- 
ing on. The servants had felt it in 
the air almost before the family them- 
selves knew. When Brown helped 
‘‘ the little furrin gentleman ” on with 
his coat on the evening of the funeral 
day do you think he did not know 
that this was his future master? The 
knowledge breathed even about the 
cottages and into the village, where 
generally the rustic public was obtuse 
enough in mastering any new fact. 
The young master who had been Sir 
Paul for one brief day sank into Mr. 
Paul again, nobody knowing how, and 
what was still more wonderful, nobody 
asking why. Among the higher classes 
there was more distinct curiosity, and 
many floating rumours, That there 
was a new claimant everybody was 
aware; and that there was to be a 
great trial unfolding all the secrets of 
the family for generations and showing 
a great many respectable personages 
to the world in an entirely new light, 
most people hoped. It was generally 
divined and understood that the odd 
little foreigner (as everybody thought 
him) who had made himself con- 
spicuous at the funeral, and whom 
many ‘people had met walking about 
the roads, was the new heir. But 
how he came by his claim few people 
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understood. Sir William was not the 
man to be the hero of any doubtful 
story, or to leave any uncertainty upon 
the succession to his property. This 
was just the one evil which no one, not 
even his political enemies, could think 
him capable of ; therefore the imagina- 
tion of his county neighbours threw it- 
. self further back upon his two brothers 

who had preceded him. Of these 
Sir Paul was known to have borne no 
spotless reputation in his youth, and 
even Sir Harry might have had ante- 
cedents that would not bear looking 
into. From one or other of these, the 
county concluded, and not through 
Sir William, this family misfortune 
must have come. 

One morning during this interval, 
when Paul was absent and all the 
doings of the household at Markham 
were mysteriously hidden from the 
world, a visitor came up the avenue 
who was not of the usual kind. She 
seemed for some time very doubtful 
whether to go to the great door, or to 
seek an entrance in a more humble 
way. She was a tall and slim young 
woman, dressed in a black alpaca 
gown, with a black hat and feather, 
and a shawl over her arm, a nonde- 
script sort of person, not altogether a 
lady, yet whom Charles, the footman, 
contemplated more or less respectfully, 
not feeling equal to the impertinence 
of bidding her go round to the servants’ 
door; for how could any one tell, he 
said? there were governesses and that 
sort that stood a deal more on their 
dignity than the ladies themselves. 
Mrs. Fry, who happened to see her 
from a window in the wing where she 
was superintending the great autumn 
cleaning in the nursery, concluded that 
it was some one come about the ladys- 
maid’s place, for Alice’s maid was going 
to be married. “But if you get it,” 
said Mrs. Fry mentally, “I can tell 
you it’s not long you'll go trolloping 
about with that long feather, nor wear 
a bit of a hat stuck on the top of your 
head.” ‘While, however, Mrs. Fry was 
forming this rapid estimate of her, 
Charles looked at the young person 
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with hesitating respect, and behaved 
with polite condescension, coming for- 
ward as she approached. When she 
asked if she could see Lady Mark- 
ham, Charles shook his head. “ My 
lady don’t see nobody,” he replied 
with an ease of | e which was 
the first symptom he showed of feeling 
himself on an equality with the visitor. 
It was the tone of her voice which had 
produced this effect. Charles knew 
that this was not how a lady spoke. 

“But she'll see me, if she knows 
who I am,” said the girl. “I know 
she’ll see me if you'll be so kind as to 
take up my name. Say Miss Janet: 
Spears—as she saw in Oxford—” 

“Tf you've come about the ladys- 
maid’s place,’”’ said Charles, “there’s 
our housekeeper, Mrs. Fry, she'll see 
you.” 

“T haven’t come about no ladys- 
maid’s place. You had better take up 
my name, or it will be the worse for 
you after,” cried the girl angrily. She 
gave him such a look that Charles 
shook in his shoes. He begged her 
pardon humbly, and went off to seek 
Brown, leaving her standing at the 
door. 

Then Brown came and inspected her 
from the further side of the hall. “I 
don’t know why you should bother 
me, or me go and bother my lady,” 
said Brown, not satisfied with the 
inspection ; “ take her to Missis Fry.” 

“But she won't go. It’s my lady 
she wants, and just you look at her, 
what she wants she'll have, that’s 
sure ; she says it'll be the worse for 
us after.’’ 

“What name did you say?” asked 
Brown. “1’ll tell Mrs. Martin, and 
she can do as she thinks proper.” 
Mrs. Martin was Lady Markham’s 
own maid. Thus it was through a 
great many hands that the name of 
Janet Spears reached Lady Markham’s 
seclusion. Charles was very trium- 
phant when the message reached him 
that the young person was to go up- 
stairs. ‘I told you,” he said to Mr. 
Brown. But Brown on his part was 
satisfied to know that it was only “a 














young person” not a lady, whom his 
mistress admitted. His usual dis- 
crimination had not deserted him. As 
for Janet, the great staircase overawed 
her more than even the exterior of the 
house ; the size and the grandeur took 
away her breath ; and though she felt 
no respect for Charles, the air as of a 
dignified clergyman with which Mr. 
Brown stepped out before her, to 
guide her to Lady Markham’s room, 
not deigning to say anything, im- 
pressed her more than words could 
tell. No clergyman she had ever en- 
countered had been half so imposing ; 
though Janet from a general desire 
to better herself in the world, and 
determination not to lower herself to 
the level of her father’s companions, 
had always been a good churchwoman 
and eschewed Dissenters. But Mr. 
Brown, it may well be believed, in the 
gloss of his black clothes and the 
perfection of his linen, was not to be 
compared with a hardworking parish 
priest exposed to all weathers. By 
the time she had reached Lady Mark- 
ham’s door her breath was coming 
quick with fright and excitement. 
Lady Markham herself had made no 
such strong impression. Her dress 
had not been what Janet thought 
suitable for a great lady. She had 
felt a natural scorn for a woman who, 
having silks and satins at her com- 
mand, could come out in simple stuff 
no better than her own. Mrs. Martin, 
however, had a black silk which 
“could have stood alore,”’ and 
everything combined to dazzle the 
rash visitor. Now that she had got 
so far her knees began to tremble 
beneath her. Lady Markham was 
standing awaiting her, in deep mourn- 
ing, looking a very different person 
from the beautiful woman whom Janet 
had seen standing i in the sunshine in 
her father’s shop. She made a step 
forward to receive her visitor, a 
movement of anxiety and eagerness ; 
then waited till the door was shut 
upon her attendant. ‘You have 
come—from your father?’’ she said. 

“No, my lady.” Now that it had 
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come to the point Janet felt an unusual 
shyness come over her. She cast 
down her eyes and twisted her fingers 
round the handle of the umbrella she 
carried. “My father was away : 

I had a day to spare: and J thought 
I'd come and ask you 

“Do not be afraid. Tell me what 
itis you want; is it—’’ Lady Mark- 
ham hesitated more than Janet did. 
Was it something about Paul? What 
could it be but about Paul? but she 
would not say anything to open that 
subject again. 

“ It is about Mr. Paul, my lady. 
There isn’t any reason for me to hesi- 
tate. It was you that first put it 
into my head 

Now it was Lady Markham’s turn 
to droop. “ Iam very sorry,’ she said 
involuntarily. ‘I was—misled Fe 

“Oh, I don’t know as there’s any- 
thing to be sorry about, Mr. Paul— 
I suppose he is Sir Paul, now?” 

As Janet's gaze, no longer shy, 
dwelt pointedly on her dress by way 
of justifying the question, Lady Mark- 
ham shrank back a little. “It is not 
—quite settled,” she said faintly ; 
“there are some—unexpected diffi- 
culties.” 

“Oh!” Janet’s eyes grew round as 
her exclamation, an expression of sur- 
prise and profound disappointment 
went over her face. ‘‘ Will he not be 
a baronet then, after all?’’ she said. 

“ These are family matters which I 
have not entered into with any one,” 
said Lady Markham, recovering her- 
self. “I cannot discuss them now— 
unless ” here her voice faltered, 
** you have any right——” 

‘‘T should think a girl just hada 
right where all her prospects are con- 
cerned,” said Janet. “It was that 
brought me here. I wanted you to 
know, my lady, that I’ve advised Mr. 
Paul against it—against the emigra- 
tion plan. If he goes it won’t be to 
please me. I don’t want him to go. 
I don’t want to go myself—and that’s 
what I’ve come here for. If so be,” 
said Janet, speaking deliberately, “as 
anything is to come of it between him 
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and me,I should be a deal happier 
and a deal better pleased to stay on at 
home ; and I thought if you knew that 
you'd give up opposing. I've said it 
to him as plain as words can say. 
And if he will go, it will be your 
blame and not mine. It will be because 
he thinks you’ve set your face so 
against it, that that’s the only way.” 

Lady Markham trembled so much 
that she could not stand. She sank 
down upon a chair. “ Pardon me,” 
she said, involuntarily, ‘‘I have not 
been well.” 

“ Oh don’t mention it, my lady,” said 
Janet, taking a chair too. “I was just 
a going to ask you if you wouldn't sit 
down and make yourself comfortable.” 
She had got over her shyness; but 
that which liberated her threw Lady 
Markham into painful agitation. It 
seemed to her that she had the fate 
of her son thrown back into her hands. 
If she withdrew all opposition to this 
marriage, would he indeed give up his 
wild ideas and stay at home? If she 
opposed it, would he persevere? and 
how could she oppose anything he had 
set his heart upon after all he had 
to renounce on his side, poor boy? 
She did not know how to reply or how 
to face such a dilemma. To help to 
make this woman Paul’s wife—or to 
lose Paul altogether—what a choice it 
was to make! Her voice was choked 
by the fluttering of her heart. 

“My son,” she said, faintly, ‘‘has 
never spoken to me on the subject.” 

“ Tt is not likely,” said Janet, “ when 
he knows he would meet with nothing 
but opposition. For my part I’m 
willing, very willing, to stay at home. 
I never went in with the emigration 
plan. Father is a good man, and very 
steady, and has been a good father to 
us; but whenever it comes to plan- 
ning, there's no telling the nonsense 
he’s got in his head.” 

** Does your father know that you 
have come to see me?” Lady Mark- 
ham said. With Spears himself she 
had some standing-ground. She knew 
how to talk to the demagogue, under- 
stood him, and he her; but the young 


woman she did not understand. Paul’s 
mother, notwithstanding all her ex- 
perience, was half afraid of this crea- 
ture, so straightforward, so free of 
prejudice, so—sensible. Yes, it was 
sense, no doubt. Janet did not want 
to go away. She had no faith in her 
father, nor in the man who was going, 
she hoped, to be her husband. Lady 
Markham. herself capable of enthu- 
siasm and devotion, and who could so 
well, in her maturity, have understood 
the folly of a girl ready to follow to 
the end of the world for love, was 
almost afraid of Janet. She was 
cowed by her steady look, the bargain 
she evidently wished to make. She 
took refuge, as it were, in Spears, 
mentally appealing to him in her 
heart. 

“No,” said Janet, “no one knows. 
He is away from home on one of his 
speechifyings. Don’t think I hold with 
that, my lady. England’s good enough 
for me, and things as they are ; and if so 
be as you will make up your mind not 
to go against us, Mr. Paul shall never 
go to foreign parts through me. But 
he is Sir Paul, ain’t he?” the young 
woman said. 

“T will do nothing—to make my 
son unhappy,” said Lady Markham. 
How could she help but sigh to think 
that this was the woman that could 
make him happy? “He is not at 
home,” she added with a tone of relief. 

“ But he is Sir Paul? What is the 
good of deceiving me, when I can hear 
from any one—the gentleman down 
stairs, or any one.” 

“Ts there a gentleman down stairs ?” 
Lady Markham thought some one 
must have come bringing news, per- 
haps, while she was shut up here. 

Janet blushed crimson. Now she 
had indeed made a mistake. She 
avoided all reply which might have 
led to the discovery that Brown was 
the gentleman she meant; but this 
glaring error made her humbler. 

“You are very kind, my lady, to 
speak so reasonable,” shesaid. ‘“ And 
if you like to tell Mr. Paul that I’m 
as set against emigration as you are— 
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IT am not one that will be put upon,” 
said Janet ; “‘ but if we're both to be 
the same, you and me, both Lady 
Markhams,” here she paused a mo- 
ment to draw a long breath, half over- 
come by the thought which in this 
scene became so dazzlingly real and 
possible, “I think it would be a real 
good thing if we could be friends.” 
This thought, which fluttered Janet 
made Lady Markham faint. The 
blood seemed to ebb away from her 
heart as she heard these words. She 
could not make any reply. It was 
true enough what the girl said, and if 
she should ever be Paul’s wife, no 
doubt his mother would be bound to 
be her friend. But she could not 
speak in reply. There was a pause. 
And Janet looked round the richly- 
furnished, luxurious room, which was 
not indeed by any means so fine as she 
would have thought natural, with much 
curiosity and interest. The sight of 
all its comforts revealed to her the 
very necessities they were intended to 
supply, and which had no existence in 
her primitive state. Janet was not 
unreasonable. She was content with 
the acquiescence she had elicited. Lady 
Markham had not resisted her nor 
denounced her, as it was quite on the 
cards that she might havedone. ‘‘ You 
have a very grand house, and a beauti- 
ful place here, my lady,” she said. 
Lady Markham, more than ever sub- 


(Zo be continued.) 
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dued, made a faint sound of assent in 
reply. “I should like to see over it,” 
Janet said. 

“‘ Miss—Spears ! ” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, if you would 
rather not! Some people don’t like 
them that is to come after them. I 
have said all I came to say, my lady. 
So perhaps I had better just say good- 
bye.” 

And Janet rose and put forth a 
moist hand in a black glove. She had 
got these black gloves and the hat out 
of compliment to the family. Never 
had a friendly and hospitable woman 
been in a greater difficulty. “I am 
not seeing any one,” Lady Markham 
faltered ; ‘“‘but—should you not like 
some refreshment before you go?” 

Janet paused. She would have 
liked to have eaten in such a house. 
What they eat there must be different 
from the common fare with which she 
was acquainted, and a man in livery 
to wait behind her chair was an idea 
which thrilled her soul; but when 
Lady Markham rang the bell, and 
ordered Mrs. Martin to have a tray 
brought up stairs, she started in high 
offence. ‘No, my lady; if I’m not 
good enough to take my meals with 
you, I'll have nothing in this house,” 
she cried, and flounced indignant out 
of the room. This was the summary 
end of the first visit paid to Markham 
by Janet Spears. 
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Amone the questions most canvassed 
by those who are connected with uni- 
versity education in its various forms 
in this country, that of the relative 
merits of the English and German 
systems holds a prominent position. 
On few questions are bolder assertions 
made than on this, and that by those 
who have either no acquaintance at 
all, or at most a merely superficial one, 
with the working of the Continental 
system in its own home. The experi- 
ence gained by a prolonged residence 
as a student at one of the most cele- 
brated of the smaller German univer- 
sities—as yet little frequented by Eng- 
lishmen or Americans, and exhibiting 
the old system in its purest form— 
combined with that intercourse with 
the teachers which the standing 
afforded by a regular position in an 
English university renders possible, 
emboldens the writer to think that 
some of the impressions collected 
during such period of residence may 
prove not uninstructive to the general 
reader. 

It will doubtless astonish many of 
those who look with dismay on the 
present state of transition at Oxford 
and Cambridge to be told that the 
German universities are passing 
through a similar period of change. 
Yet this is certainly true. Just at 
present, by virtue of recent legisla- 
tion, they are being brought much 
more under the complete control 
of the central government than has 
hitherto been the case. The general 
impression in England seems to be 
that their position has always been 
that of immediate subordination to 
the state. 


This is simply not true, 
except in so far as they have been so 
regulated from without as to consti- 
tute a mere basis for one stage of 
the system of graduated education 
which is carried to perfection through- 


out Germany. Within many of the 
smaller universities, until last year, 
there existed a kind of academic 
jurisdiction not altogether dissimilar 
to that of the University of Oxford. 
A sort of proctorial power was exer- 
cised by the bedells, and as a rule 
students were amenable only to the 
university courts for offences committed 
within the town. University prisons 
existed, and in some cases a tribunal 
similar to that known as the Vice- 
Chancellor’s' Court at Oxford regu- 
lated the question of debts incurred 
by students. Moreover a few univer- 
sities still hold their own lands, 

By an ordinance which came into 
force in October last, these privileges 
were in most cases withdrawn, and 
the academical statutes revised by 
government authority. The change 
may or may not be considered a dis- 
advantage by political theorists, but 
of one thing there is no doubt—its 
effect on the students. In Germany, 
where the facilities of migration from 
one university to another are very 
great, a slight cause for dissatisfaction 
in the regulation of a particular one 
will produce a startling diminution in 
its numbers. This has certainly come 
about in some universities affected by 
the change of last year, and in one 
instance the result was the immediate 
diminution by one-fifth of the total 
number of students. This was no 
doubt partly owing to other causes— 
some hereafter to be mentioned—but 
certainly many migrations took place 
to places still possessed of privileges. 
Singularly enough, Berlin still falls 
under the latter head. The university 
jurisdiction has there been retained, 
probably more as facilitating police 
regulation than for any other reason. 
Foreigners, for example, on matriculat- 
ing there, are required to surrender 
their passports, in return for which 
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they obtain the matriculation card: 
this must always be carried on the 
person like the passport, for which it 
must be again exchanged on ex-matri- 
culation. 

The centralizing tendencies of the 
empire, coupled with the consolidations 
which preceded and have ensued on its 
establishment, have naturally com- 
mended themselves to the :present 
generation, which is reaping the ad- 
vantages of the old spirit persisting 
under the new law. The rivalry 
of petty states, though disastrous 
enough in its consequences in some 
directions, yet made amends to some 
extent for the early extinction of 
that independent spirit of corpora- 
tion to which we owe so much in 
England. The sense of a loss in this 
respect is shown by the attempts at 
present in progress to re-establish in 
the German towns the trade-guilds of 
the middle ages. The government is 
everywhere employing artificial means 
to breathe life into the dry bones 
which still remain to testify to the 
former glories of the corporations. 
The attempt must fail, because it is 
made from without, and is not a de- 
velopment from within. It is an 
anachronism, but it is the result of a 
correct appreciation of the advantages 
which have been lost, and of the means 
by which those advantages were gained. 
What will be the result when central- 
ization has swept away the last traces 
of the old system is a question which 
other nations besides Germany may 
take to heart. 

Even as the petty states of Greece, 
through that same pettiness, produced 
politicians and heroes numberless, and 
even as the ancient genius died away 
under a more regular, but a more 
levelling rule; so, in the last agonies 
of the central government, when the 
dislocation of the Holy Roman Empire 
was complete, did the little German 
principalities bring forth their galaxy 
of literary glory ; and even so is the 
spirit which produced this glory dying 
away under the enervating influence 
of imperial bureaucracy, Among the 
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more thoughtful of those who once re- 
joiced in the perfect order of the new 
state, there are not wanting some 
who are beginning to perceive that 
they cannot serve two masters; they 
cannot bring back the times when 
every Landesuniversitdt was the pride 
and the special care of the few little 
states which supplied its students, and 
when professors still clung to their 
own university, happy to confer upon 
it the glory of their name, even at the 
expense of their own interests. Such 
a system is plainly incompatible with 
that which has Berlin for its corner- 
stone, and which apparently makes 
the collection there of literary ability 
from all parts of the empire its 
main end and aim, Already, says a 
recent German writer, the sciences 
have discovered that they must betake 
themselves to new homes, other than 
their state-appointed seats, if they 
would enjoy that liberty which is 
their very life. Nor have they been 
slow in making the change. 

Another result of centralization, 
closely connected with that last men- 
tioned, is the destruction of the old 
idealism which in the past made Ger- 
man student-life so lively and ener- 
getic a thing. 

O alte Burschenherrlichkeit, wohin bist du 
verschwunden # 


are the first words of a song which 
resounds throughout Germany, in the 
last week of each semester, at the 
solemn Commers and leave-takings of 
the Burschenschaften. It is impossible 
to hear the song in such an assembly, 
sung, as it still is, with great energy 
and vigour, and then to look round 
on the surroundings, without feeling 
that much of the old enthusiasm has 
vanished for ever. It was no doubt 
to a great extent rebellious and fool- 
ish in its tendencies, but it pre- 
served, or at least managed for a 
time to take the place of the feeling 
of attachment to a particular univer- 
sity, which is now so utterly lacking 
in the ever changing ranks of the 
students, 
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The nature and basis of the system 
of Corps and Burschenschaften, as they 
exist at the present day, is so little 
known in this country, where they are 
generally classed together as societies 
for the propagation of duelling, that 
some slight account of them may not 
be out of place here. Whoever will 
take the trouble to turn over the 
pages of the Calendar for German 
Universities, which is published at the 
beginning of every semester, will find, 
before the names of the professors, 
who represent what is comparatively 
an ephemeral and transitory branch of 
the university, the names of several 
Corps—usually denoting the part of 
the country from which their mem- 
bers are supposed to be drawn—then 
those of one or two Burschenschaften— 
national names like Germania, Teu- 
tonia or Arminia—and lastly a list of 
academic societies of more or less 
importance. Students who belong to 
none of these are known as ‘‘camels ” 
or “ savages,” 

Of all these the Corps are far the 
oldest in origin, dating from the six- 
teenth century. Originally known as 
“orders” andafterwards as Landsmann- 
schaften, they bear witness by their 
names to the former local and repre- 
sentative character of each university. 
They are and always have been aristo- 
cratic in character, and devoted to 
duelling, which is carried on among 
them with more ferocity and less pre- 
caution than among the Burschen- 
schaften, which are usually classed 
with them. The confusion of these 
societies in the minds of our country- 
men has been materially aided by 
the careless observations of casual 
visitors to the German universities. 
Yet a very small amount of investiga- 
tion, of intercourse with the present, 
or still better, with the past members, 
would suffice to convince the most 
superficial observer that a really deep 
historic interest attaches to some of 
these associations—an interest relating 
toa period of Continental history re- 
markable for its political lessons, but 
far too recent to be yet appreciated. 
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The German Burschenschaft, one and 
undivided, had its origin in the excited 
feelings of the men who, hot from the 
field of battle, streamed back to the 
universities after the termination of 
the wars of liberation, with the ‘en- 
thusiasm roused by those wars still 
fresh in their breasts. They had, 
they thought, accomplished a great 
task ; they hoped to inaugurate a still 
greater—the freeing of all Europe 
from the despotisms which they con- 
sidered to have been re-established at 
the Congress of Vienna. More than 
suspected by their rulers of holding 
the most anarchical opinions, regarded 
indeed much in the same light as the 
social democrats of the present day, 
the members of the Buwrschenschaft 
cherished the idea of making the 
universities nurseries of political and 
intellectual liberty. The means they 
adopted were questionable. The great 
demonstration at the Wartburgsfest 
of 1817 produced no very favourable 
results, and three years later the 
murder of Kotzebue by Sand—the mere 
act of an isolated fanatic—seemed 
conclusively to prove the pernicious 
character of the principles of the 
society. From that time forward a 
struggle against government began, 
which lasted for some forty years. 
The result soon showed itself in the 
separation of the one Purschenschaft 
into two main divisions, the more 
moderate “‘ Arminia’’ and the fiercely 
revolutionary ‘‘ Germania.” The mem- 
bers of the latter quickly put them- 
selves in communication with the kin- 
dred spirits in France, and with their 
assistance the Burschenschaften played 
a conspicuous part in all the commo- 
tions in Germany from 1820 to 1848. 
The suppressive measures taken by the 
governments were most stringent. 
The societies were suppressed at all 
Prussian universities, but as a natural 
consequence increased in numbers at 
those belonging to smaller states. 
After the wretched attempts at revo- 
lution in 1830, thirty-nine students 
were condemned to death by Prussian 
tribunals. Yet persecution merely 
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seemed to increase the vigour of the 
association, and in the revolution of 
1848 a principal part was taken by the 
Burschenschaften. In Vienna in par- 
ticular, headed by their tipsy teachers, 
they held sway for weeks, and here 
and there gray-headed professors may 
still be found who made their reputa- 
tion as orators in the Frankfort Par- 
liament, Even so late as 1858, as the 
writer was assured by an old Ar- 
minian, it was usual for members of 
that society on crossing the frontier 
of the tiny duchy in which their 
university was situated, to draw a 
black silk covering over their uniform 
cap of black, red, and gold, the only 
means of avoiding immediate arrest. 
Nay, even last autumn a branch of the 
same Burschenschaft, which had al- 
lowed its members to frequent political 
meetings, was officially suppressed by 
the Austro-Hungarian government. 
With the cessation of these stringent 
measures the political meaning of the 
Burschenschaften in Germany has died 
out. It survivesin their songs, mostly 
composed many. years ago; and un- 
doubtedly, in case of new commo- 
tions such as those which arose at the 
beginning of this century, it might 
still be revived ; but the possibility of 
this is growing less every year. One 
main advantage of its continuance 
was the attention it secured for 
those necessary bodily exercises which 
are at present so neglected in Ger- 
many. To many it will no doubt seem 
absurd to be told that the duelling- 
system arose out of the desire to fur- 
nish gymnastic exercise in a profitable 
form, and indeed we know that the 
practice in its more deadly shape is at 
least many scores of yearsold. Yet 
it is certain that the Burschenschaften 
adopted it—in the words of one of 
their original statutes—as a means of 
training the body for the service of the 
Fatherland. No doubt it also com- 
mended itself as a means of defence 
against the bitterly hostile corps, who 
were so to speak under the particular 
protection of government, on account 
of their aristocratic composition and 


proclivities. In accordance with this 
origin of schliiger-fighting—originally, 
it may be remarked, rapier-play+is 
the fact that until within the last 
twenty years no member of the Bur- 
schenschaften was really expected or 
compelled to fight, except under pro- 
vocation, and that the mere match- 
duelling common among the corps is 
little favoured by the rival societies, 
which in all such cases at least pro- 
vide efficient protection against deadly 
wounds. Another statute of the Ar- 
minia contains stringent rules against 
immoral conduct on the part of. its 
members. The hard drinking so: often 
spoken of did and does no doubt 
go on, but it is rarely, if ever, com, 
pulsory. te 
Taking all these circumstances in 

consideration there is no doubt that.in 
many respects the loss of influence of 
the Burschensehaften is to be regretted, 
That the constant sacrifices of . time 
required by them from their members 
are prejudicial to hard work. is pro- 
bably truer of their present constitu- 
tion than of their former state, when 
the living energy within them needed 
no continual outward demonstrations 
to preserve its vigour. . Certainly 
among the men of scientific and literary 
fame whom Germany can boast, 
many have been members of Burschen- 
schaften, or even of corps, which are 
universally regarded as still more de- 
structive to industry. To take what 
presents itself at once as a rough-and- 
ready means of estimation ; about one- 
fifth of the students at smaller uni- 
versities belong to corps and Burschen- 
schaften together—at Gittingen a much 
larger fraction—and about the same 
proportion of those who attend the 
more frequented lectures, with- ex- 
ception of theological ones, consists of 
members of those societies. Still it is 
pretty evident that the whole system 
is rapidly dying out; corps and Bur- 
schenschaften alike are dwindling, and 
in Berlin especially there exists merely 
a wreck of the old glories—the once 
celebrated corps of the “ Markers” for 
example is completely extinct. In place 
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of the old societies, it is true, have 
arisen a variety of unions. Singing 
societies, theological, philological, and 
historical unions, all more or less lay 
claim to a share in the preservation of 
a kind of esprit de corps, but these are 
but feeble growths, and certainly in one 
respect, that of athletic training, can 
make no pretension to competition 
with their predecessors. The wrest- 
ling unions, the original aim of which 
is supposed to be gymnastic exercises, 
produce no very striking results. On 
the other hand the peculiar character 
of schliger-fighting, entirely different 
from the small-sword play with which 
we in this country are best acquainted, 
demands as a sine gud non a consider- 
able amount of physical strength. 
Hence the stalwart figure and manly 
appearance of the corps-students as 
compared with their fellows, which all 
visitors to German universities have 
noticed. 

Much of the decay of this anti- 
quated system is due to the substitu- 
tion of a new form of excitement by 
German militarism. As a rule, one 
entire year of the student’s period of 
residence at the university is claimed 
by the so-called “volunteer” arrange- 
ment. During this year, which may 
be gone through at any time between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-four, 
and which is reckoned in the univer- 
sity course, the student lives at his 
own expense, in his own lodgings—in 
which he is nevertheless subject to the 
same rules as to hours and the like as 
if actually in barracks—pays for his 
own uniform, and as a rule is com- 
pletely unable to attend lectures or 
to accomplish any serious amount of 
work—the hours of service occupying 
the very parts of the day which can be 
best devoted to those ends. Thus the 
university course is at least reduced 
from four years to three, while in some 
cases @ man may be called up at the 
beginning of the year, kept on service 
for some days, dismissed for a year 
as incapable, subjected again at the 
end of that period to the same trial 
with the same result, and finally, as 
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in a case which came within the 
writer’s knowledge, accepted as man- 
ageable material on the third occasion. 
The ruinous results of this to regular 
study are apparent. Yet so advan- 
tageous is it found to reckon the time 
of service in the university course, 
that the astonishing diminution of 
numbers last year at Heidelberg is said 
to have been due mainly to the fact 
that no regiment was stationed there, 
and that therefore the students could 
not easily serve during their years of 
study. Inno other German univer- 
sity has this particular been neglected 
by the government. It may be men- 
tioned by the way that another possible 
cause of the decay of Heidelberg is the 
introduction of an extravagant credit 
system not dissimilar to that of our 
English university towns. In point 
of fact, a general exodus has taken 
place of those who either felt them- 
selves or were considered by their 
parents unable to live in a style suit- 
able to the Anglo-American society of 
the place. The tales told by some of 
these unfortunates would excite the 
surprise and horror of those enthu- 
siasts among us who believe in the 
ideal German student of thirty years 
ago as an existing institution. 

Yet in some places he certainly 
does exist. The wonder is that, con- 
sidering the disadvantages mentioned, 
and those still to be noticed, suck 
good men are ever sent forth in these 
days by the German universities. Cut 
short in their time of study by the 
system of army-service, with all esprit 
de corps crushed out by the paternal 
government of the Empire, with the 
least possible encouragement from, or 
intercourse with, their teachers, they 
yet display in their studies an amount 
of steady perseverance which we can 
scarcely ever hope to rival in this 
country. The food on which many 
live is certainly not of a character to 
supply much stamina for hard work- 
ers; the students’ ordinaries at many 
small universities—even at Berlin— 
provide dinners at 7}d., and, though 
cheap in itself, the food is necessarily 
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of inferior quality. Yet, with all these 
disadvantages, the fact of the power 
of close application remains. 

The intercourse of students and pro- 
fessors is, as we have already hinted, 
of the slightest description. ‘The mys- 
tery seems to be how any advantage 
is gained by the hearers from the 
ordinary professorial lectures. Indeed 
it may be safely stated that without 
very large private reading, on which 
they form a kind of running com- 
mentary, the lectures would utterly 
fail. The students are expected to 
be in the class-room punctually at 
the hour of lecture—which in summer 
is occasionally as early as 6 a.M.—but 
work is not supposed to begin till a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
later. At the expiration of that time 
the lecturer hurries into the room,walks 
straight to the reading-desk, spreads 
out his papers, and begins—“ Meine 
Herren.” Impressive the lectures cer- 
tainly are, as far as gesticulation and 
elevation of the voice can make them 
so; but, especially in the case of 
young professors, the whole proceed- 
ing conveys an impression of per- 
functoriness which is probably not 
ill-based. An exception must be made, 
in favour of the privatissima, or lec- 
tures without ceremony, which are 
extremely few in number ; and also of 
the so-called “ seminaries,” which are 
much less attended than they deserve 
to be, and in which an attempt is 
made to do the kind of work per- 
formed by college tutors in English 
universities. Personal intercourse 
there is, and can be, virtually none. 
Professors who would entertain are 
usually too poor—indeed their social 
qualities are often, from causes to be 
now mentioned, the reason of their 
poverty; while those who are rich 
enough are generally too much wrap- 
ped up in their pursuits to go outside 
their own circle and take their not 
very polished pupils by the hand. 
The writer had the rare good fortune 
to attend—as sole hearer, be it ob- 
served—the lectures of a professor 
who showed real enthusiasm for his 


particular subject. He was one of 
the oldest of the teaching staff, and 
thoroughly attached to the university, 
in which he had spent some half- 
century or more. He went so far as 
to increase his lecture-hours from four 
to seven a week, and even worked 
during a part of the Christmas vaca- 
tion; but such an instance never, to 
the writer's knowledge, occurred else- 
where in the university, and other 
professors seemed horrified to hear of 
such irregularities. It may be men- 
tioned for the benefit of those who 
believe that the well-paid Berlin pro- 
fessorate is fairly representative of 


‘ the status of teachers everywhere, 


that this man, whose reputation in 
one somewhat minute branch of study 
is European, was living, with his 
family, on something under 120/. a 
year. His whole career had been a 
failure, because his one great book 
had been made up of a mass of eru- 
dition brought forward to support a 
false theory ; and, disheartened by this, 
he had committed the most heinous 
crime which can be charged on a 
German professor—he had written no 
more. ‘‘ Hat nichts geschrieben,” is 
the remark which more surely than 
any other proclaims a man’s inferio- 
rity, be his intellectual powers and 
his capacity for teaching never so 
great. 

And herein may be said to lie one 
great cause of the perfunctoriness of 
tuition just spoken of. Since the 
consolidation of the empire the ten- 
dency to draw the best men from the 
smaller universities to Berlin has been 
ever growing stronger. To obtain the 
glory and the high pay of a professor- 
ship at the latter place, or, failing 
this, at Bonn or Leipzig, is the aim of 
every young professor and privat-docent 
throughout Germany, and the means 
to this end all know to be literary 
activity. Hence posts in provincial 
universities have come to be regarded 
as a mere institution for furnishing 
subsidies during the period which must 
elapse before the translation to 
higher sphere—burdened, it is true, 
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with certain lecturing duties, which 
are to be got over as soon as possible, 
or at least absolutely postponed to the 
imperative duty of writing. It used to 
be asserted in this country that the 
success of a continental professor was 
estimated by the number of his pupils. 
This, at the present day, is simply not 
the case. It is estimated by the 
quantity and quality of his literary 
productions. Hence a young teacher 
who has just taken his degree will 
start at once writing as many as two 
or three short works in the course 


of a semester—often of a kind which ~ 


in England would be classed as 
magazine articles, frequently mere 
criticisms of the writings of others. 
The amount of theory, more or less 
supported by facts, which is thus pro- 
duced, is almost incredible ; and when 
we consider the immense encourage- 
ment afforded to unripe speculation 
by the requirement of a disserta- 
tion containing an original theory, 
for every doctor's diploma conferred 
in Germany it is yet difficult to 
understand how such wild ideas 
as that lately put forward by Treit- 
schke in Berlin. can arise. In no 
country of Europe, probably, save 
Germany, could a public teacher be 
found to maintain, in the face of 
masses of historical evidence to the 
contrary, that non-performance of the 
duties of citizenship could be justly 
charged against the Jewish popula- 
tions scattered over Europe. In no 
other country would such a piece of 
pandering to a popular prejudice of 
the day have been thought worthy of 
the elaborate reply vouchsafed to it. 
The mere fact that eighty German 
professors are of Jewish birth might 
have deterred the assailant from such 
an attack. “When we first had a 
Parliament,’’ said a well-known Ger- 
man physician to the writer, “about 
half the members we elected were 
professors. They talked excellently, 
and we all thought they were the 
proper men to represent us; but an 
attention to facts was required which 
the Herren Professoren thought beneath 
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them, and there are not sc many pro- 
fessors in Parliament now.” 

Write, then, the professors must, 
or they cannot live. Hence arises 
their abstinence from ordinary social 
enjoyments, save at Berlin, and in 
isolated cases at the smaller univer- 
sities. Popularity in society may 
indeed almost be said to be a ruinous 
quality ; for a man who is detained by 
it in a subordinate post at a provincial 
university is really often unable to 
live on his stipend. An instance 
within the scope of the writer’s know- 
ledge is that of a professor of fine 
art and archeology, curator of a uni- 
versity museum, a man who has lec- 
tured ably for some score of years, 
and is at the present moment in re- 
ceipt of about 45/. a year from all 
academic sources. He is not even a 
member of the university senate, 
younger men having been from time 
to time raised over his head into the 
ranks of the ordinary professors, who 
are alone entitled to a seat in the 
governing body—and all because er 
hat nichts geschrieben. He can hope 
for no advancement and no recogni- 
tion of his services until he complies 
with that grinding decree. Let us 
take another case—that of a professor 
well known in this country, and a 
prolific author, who assured the writer 
that he intended to marry on the 
salary he was then receiving—about 
1307. a year ; this, however, he should 
increase by writing. ‘‘ And what,” it 
was asked, “will the whole amount 
to?” ‘Possibly 160/.,” was the reply. 
Yet for this miserable sum, insuflicient 
even in the cheapest university town 
of Germany, he was then working in a 
way which must permanently injure 
his health. But even his position was 
more honourable than that of many of 
his colleagues, who are forced by ab- 
solute need into those marriages for 
money which are so common in Ger- 
many. The learned man occupies in 
the eyes of the ladies of Germany 
a position equal, if not superior, to 
that of the all-fascinating officer, and 
examples of marriages such as those 
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just alluded to, instructive perhaps, 
but scarcely edifying, are only too 
frequent. How the privat-docenten, 
or private teachers authorised by the 
university, to live is a mys- 
tery. Many of them of course have 
private resources, and the answer to 
the question, why such and such a 
person is not a professor, frequently 
is, “ He is not rich enough!” 

At Berlin or at Leipzig, on the 
other hand, the professor finds himself 
comfortably salaried, and at liberty to 
pay more attention to his lectures. 
Hence students and teachers alike are 
drawn more and more to the central 
universities—the former because they 
can there hear better lectures, the 
latter because they there obtain better 
pay and more opportunities of deliver- 
ing those lectures, increasing their own 
incomes yet more by this means. 
Into the sphere of this attraction the 
younger professors are being rapidly 
drawn, and a superficial style of work 
is consequently produced which is 
merely intended for momentary suc- 
cess. This cannot fail to strike any 
one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the standard German works of 
the present day on any well-worn 
classical or historical subject with 
those written some forty years ago. 
Some half-dozen instances might be 
quoted in which the new works repre- 
sent mere rechauffés of the older ones, 
interlarded with matter of the most 
irrelevant kind. 

Yet there are some men—in some 
cases men of great reputation—who 
cling to their own universities. Many 
of them, born in the territory to which 
the university did or does belong, have 
enjoyed there a kind of scholarship 
in virtue of this accident of birth, and 
are firmly attached to the place in 
which they have grown up. It will 
astonish many to know that something 
as nearly akin to our own old system 
of close scholarships as the difference 
of conditions will allow, still exists at 
several German universities. These 
scholarships, usually consisting in pay- 
ment for the mid-day meal and other 
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small privileges, are conferred—abso- 
lutely without examination—on natives 
of the restricted territory which the 
university theoretically represents. 
But perhaps a still stronger motive 
for professors to remain at their posts 
than this peculiar connection with 
their university, is the knowledge 
that, their reputation once achieved, 
they will be more conspicuous as heads 
of a school which may possibly shed 
lustre over their own little academy, 
than when lost in the blaze of glory 
surrounding the Berlin professorate. 
The decay of the system then in its 
old form is the n consequence 
of the extinction of the conditions un- 
der which it grew up. As the empire 
becomes more and more consolidated, 
the local spirit which once animated 
the smaller universities—and which 
is not altogether dissimilar to the 
rivalry existing, especially at Cam- 
bridge, between our own colleges— 
must die rapidly out, hastened to its 
end no doubt by that easiness of com- 
munication between separate and dis- 
tant provinces the want of which had 
so much to do in former days with 
keeping men at home. The necessity 
for local universities is fast dis- 
appearing, and when that necessity is 
completely extinct, the universities 
must either vanish or continue to exist 
in a widely different form from the 
present. It may seem strange to 
English ears to hear the destruction 
of universities spoken of thus coolly, 
but such speculations receive ample 
justification from the historical fact 
of the total extinction of some five- 
and-twenty such foundations—some of 
them among the oldest in Germany, 
and including the world-famed academy 
of Wittenberg—during the commotions 
at the beginning of this century. In 
1789 there existed not less than five- 
and-forty universities; in 1815 the 
number was reduced to something 
under twenty. It may be urged that 
Strassburg offers a proof of the vitality 
of the system. But the re-foundation 
in that place took place under peculiar 
circumstances ; the full effect of the 
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attraction to Berlin had scarcely been 
felt nine years ago, and the establish- 
ment was accompanied with an amount 
of enthusiasm which rendered the suc- 
cess of the place, temporarily at least, 
a certainty. It was regarded as a kind 
of trophy of the assertion of rights 
against French occupation, and as 
stamping the German dominion on 
the recovered territory for evermore. 
Recent foundations or re-foundations 
in Austro-Hungary, where local spirit 
is still very strong and communication 
not so easy, are a much surer proof of 
the vitality of the system, at least in 
that country. But in Germany it is 
a recognised fact that the universities 
no longer possess the monopoly of in- 
tellect they were once supposed to 
possess, and the tendency to create 
external centres will no doubt increase, 
as it has done in England. 

A few words may be said in con- 
clusion as to the general effect of the 
German system on society at large. 
One of the chief boasts of that system 
is the so-called Lernfreiheit which it 
allows—the absolute liberty, that is, 
granted to the student of choosing his 
university and the teachers whose Jec- 
tures he will attend at it. Yet with 
all this the average German student 
is lacking to a most remarkable degree 
in that self-reliance and independence 
which are somehow acquired by the 
junior members of our own universi- 
ties, kept under tutelage as they are 
supposed to be. Never throughout his 
course of study does the German lad 
obtain an opportunity of fairly mea- 
suring himself with his contemporaries. 
These remarks are not intended to 
exalt any exaggerated system of com- 
petitive examinations, but simply to in- 
dicate what the result of the utter want 
of them is. Take, for example, the career 
of a German student of law at the 
Gymnasium, raised from class to class 
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as his work reaches a certain standard 
of efficiency, but with only a chance 
once a year of proving that efficiency. 
He is transferred to the university 
by a pass examination ;fmay enjoy 
a scholarship of the kind already 
described, equally without competi- 
tion ; and at the end of four years, 
absolutely without intermediate ex- 
amination, completes his course and 
becomes, by a series of pass examina- 
tions, a Referendar, and candidate for 
that government employment which 
is seldom long in coming. From be- 
ginning to end of his career he has 
hardly once had to think for himself. 
It is the result of some such nurs- 
ing as this which has reduced the 
business capabilities of Germans gene- 
rally to so low an ebb. This they 
themselves freely acknowledge; in- 
deed, it would be hard to deny it, in 
face of the proof given by the recent 
usury laws of the extent to which the 
lower middle classes are capable of 
being victimised. Those laws, directed 
against the Jews, will probably meet 
with the usual success accorded to 
such measures; but the evil which 
they were devised to meet had become 
so glaring that the interference of 
government in some form or other 
was necessary, were it only to satisfy 
public opinion by a show of activity. 
Of the effects produced in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society by the 
peculiar one-sided culture of educated 
Germany, disseminated as it is through 
all classes, others have spoken, and 
this is not the place to speak. The 
object of these remarks has been to 
show the destructive change at present 
going on in a system which has long 
been held up to us as arrived at a 
perfection of development which ren- 
dered it a safe model for the edu- 
cational organisations of all countries. 
A. T. 8. Gooprick. 





A MONTH IN AUVERGNE. 


I, 
LIFE AT CLERMONT-FERRAND. 


No sooner does the English traveller 
quit the regular Swiss line than he 
loses the society of his country people 
and the confort with which they con- 
trive to surround themselves where- 
ever they go. I journeyed to Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, the capital of Auvergne, 
from Dijon, by way of Moulins, in 
August last, and from that date till 
I returned to my starting-place, vid 
St.-Etienne and Lyons, a month later, 
my entowrage was as French as French 
could be. Instead of travelling in com- 
pany of rosy English girls in ulsters 
and bustling patres familiarum, with 
their unmistakably English shoulders 
and brandy flasks, I had as companions 
pious French ladies, bound on a pilgrim- 
age to Paray-le-Monial ; happy school- 
boys from Paris dropped by the way at 
little village stations, where delighted 
parents awaited them ; monks, priests, 
and nuns in large numbers setting off 
on holiday excursions, and family 
parties bound to Vichy and Le Mont 
Dore. For French people do travel, 
and that largely, though we imagine 
the contrary, only it is ever among 
French-speaking folks and on French 
soil, instead of wandering after our 
insular fashion over the remotest 
corners of the globe. No wonder at 
this exclusiveness on the part of our 
French friends, seeing how vast a 
variety is offered them in their own 
glorious land, once, however, described 
to me by an American tourist as “a 
flat, uninteresting country, leading to 
Switzerland.” 

Most travellers do their travelling 
so hurriedly as to see nothing at all, 
but my own plan may seem to err on 
the other side, for if I like a place, 
I never feel inclined to leave it, and 


thus am sometimes obliged to cut 
short the rest of my itinerary, A 
month, however, with agreeable and 
instructed acquaintances is the least 
possible to be accorded to such a town 
as Clermont-Ferrand, especially in the 
sudden burst of blazing hot weather 
that greeted my arrival, and which 
was quite enough to keep the hardiest 
tourist indoors during the greater part 
of the day. For this overpowering 
sunshine, however, the country was but 
too grateful, the cold and wet weather of 
early summer having greatly retarded 
agricultural processes throughout every 
part of France, as with us, during the 
year 1879. 

I arrived at Clermont on the 6th of 
August, heated and dusty enough, to 
find kind French friends awaiting me 
at the station, and two pretty rooms 
engaged for me close to their own flat. 
As it is always better, however, to 
get over unpleasant topics at once, 
I will? for once and for all, state 
that I advise no one else to follow 
my example in this matter of taking 
lodgings; and that, indeed, I can 
hold out to future travellers little 
hopes of getting their beloved confort 
in Auvergne. In Brittany and 
Franche-Comté all shortcomings are 
made up for by the charming courtesy, 
bonhomie, and honesty of the people. 
Tam obliged, much against my will, to 
confess that the character of the 
Auvergnat—at least that phase of it 
with which tourists come in contact— 
is the least amiable and pleasant to be 
found in all France. Auvergne, indeed, 
is a country to paint and admire, but 
not a country to love. It is unique, 
weird, picturesque, astounding, but it 
is disagreeable ; the only corner of my 
beloved France in which I shall never 
again willingly set foot. Even French 
people express themselves freely on 
this subject, and say that the inso- 
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lence and greediness of the Auvergnat 
are proverbial. People are incivil in 
season and out of season. They im- 
pose on you, it may be with a good 
grace, or it may be with a bad grace, 
but they always impose on you. You 
may take it for granted that there are 
only two places in Auvergne where 
you are not cheated, namely, at the 
post-office when buying your stamps, 
and at the railway station when pay- 
ing for your ticket. There is no con- 
science to be found elsewhere, and 
from the moment the stranger arrives 
till his departure he must make up his 
mind to being, as the French call it, 
écorché. Such a state of things strikes 
the English traveller all the more who 
has had ample experience in other 
parts of France; the Jura, for in- 
stance, where, as a rule, you feel as if 
you ought to go over your landlord’s 
bill in his interest rather than your 
own, adding a franc here and fifty cen- 
times there, so much against mine 
host’s own advantage does the 
reckoning appear. 

Now, it is exactly the reverse in 
Auvergne, and you may take it for 
granted that, till you are safely seated 
in the railway carriage, and the train 
moves off, you are not safe from being 
“skinned.” If the process were car- 
ried on amiably and smilingly, it might 
be more endurable, as in Italy, where 
cheating on a small scale is done so 
agreeably that the most hard-hearted 
traveller submits. But in Auvergne 
it is not so. The extortion is done so 
roughly and so ill-humouredly that 
you are glad to get out of such hands 
at any cost. 

There yet remains something to say 
on the other side, as would only be 
expected. The character of the country 
folks in Auvergne, the peasant of the 
‘splendid Limagne,” as Georges Sand 
calls it, or the hardy mountaineer, have 
great qualities ; they are sober, thrifty, 
laborious, and ardent lovers of their 
patrie, in other words, of Auvergne. 
They form a constant contingent of 
hardy labourers, artisans, notably 
stonemasons, woodcutters, builders, 
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not only supplying the labour-market 
of Paris, but of remote regions, even 
going to Corsica. Employers on a large 
scale send for them; they do their 
work unflaggingly, unweariedly ; and, 
when they have amassed sufficient capi- 
tal wherewith to purchase a bit of land, 
they return to their beloved Auvergne, 
there to lay the foundations of a patri- 
monial estate on a small scale, and to 
found a family. It is chiefly with the 
townsfolk I am concerned here, and 
notably that class with which the 
English traveller comes in contact— 
the hotel-keeper, job-master, shop- 
keeper, &c., in fact all those whose 
interests are affected by the vast influx 
of travellers which dates from the last 
twenty years or so. For it must be 
remembered that such fashionable and 
crowded health resorts as Royat, the 
Mont Dore, and LeBourboule, have only 
come into vogue within that time. The 
tourist naturally demoralises, raising 
the price of everything, creating habits 
of extortion, and gradually transform- 
ing the character of the people. Thus 
has it become, alas! in Switzerland, 
and thus is it in Auvergne. 

I reached Clermont-Ferrand on the 
6th of August, 1879, and till the first 
week in September, when I went away, 
enjoyed almost unbroken tropical 
weather. We were, indeed, grilled, 
wasted, baked on our volcano, few 
days admitting the possibility of an ex- 
cursion. A few weeks later, viz. about 
the middle of September, a great and 
sudden change set in all over Au- 
vergne snow fell a foot thick on the 
Puy de Dome, the great hydropathic 
establishments were closed, and, in 
fact, winter had set in throughout 
the country. Auvergne possesses the 
most variable climate of all France. 
“Summer,” says Madame Georges 
Sand, “only lasts two months, and 
spring is horrible.” August is said to 
be the only reliable month of the year, 
and then the heat is often insupport- 
able. Even during the tropic heats I 
speak of, large patches of snow lay on 
the slopes of the Mont Dore ; yet these 
mountains are inconsiderable as far as 
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elevation goes, the highest point, viz. 
the Puy de Sancy—the highest summit 
of all France—being less than half the 
altitude of Mont Blanc. 

Clermont-Ferrand is unique. En- 
circled by pleasant green hills and 
purple voleanic ranges, with leisurely 
breathing space around its dark gray 
cathedral towering high above gloomy 
piles of sombre masonry, this sombre 
city wears perpetual mourning amid a 
bright and glowing landscape. The 
pierre de Volvic, or gray lava of which 
it is built, has, however, for artistic 
eyes, a strange fascination, whether 
seen from near or afar. Not on the 
most dazzling midsummer day are the 
eyes of the tourist blinded by glare 
here, and the harmonious grays of 
the building stone is relieved every- 
where by that picturesque window- 
gardening so well understood in 
France. 

Nowhere is the art carried to greater 
perfection than at Clermont, where the 
humblest attic-dormer is turned into a 
flowery nook, and where, with two or 
three bits of wood nailed together, the 
poorest contrive to transform his grenier 
window into a bower of blossoms and 
greenery, delighting all eyes. This 
passion for flowers vanquishes all diffi- 
culties, small and great. The wayside 
cobbler, whose tenement is a mere 
shed, contrives by means of a trel- 
lised bean or convolvulus, and, may 
be, a pot or two of carnation, to 
brighten and beautify his wretched 
dwelling ; the small shopkeeper turns 
the angle of his doorway into a rockery, 
twines his climbing plants around his 
wooden lattice, and, once there, they 
go on blooming all the summer. 

Above, on the airiest perch, below, 
on the street pavement, midway 
making of each balcony, a garden ter- 
race, are to be found flowers and foli- 
age, the glorious roseate oleander and 
creamy, large-blossomed magnolia, be- 
ing the favorites of richer flower-lovers. 
There are streets in Clermont which 
positively remind you of river-banks 
in Algeria, so unbroken is the flush of 
rose-pink afforded by oleanders in rich 
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bloom. The plants are, of course, in 
pots, and are only put out of doors at 
the beginning of the summer. 

Clermont is one vast camp. Its 
streets swarm with soldiery; from 
morning till night you hear military 
bands at practice, and the tramp of 
cavalry; on every side you see huge 
brand-new barracks. At every other 
door you find an ordonnance, or officer’s 
servant, seated there, awaiting orders. 
Although much animation is thereby 
lent to these handsome streets, it is 
painful to be reminded so forcibly of 
the dominating wish of France to 
figure as a great military power. 

Clermont-Ferrand would be an agree- 
able abiding-place enough, were it better 
kept, and were the people honest and 
civil. You can make the entire circuit 
of its wide streets under avenues afford- 
ing coolness and shade in the hottest 
day of the year ; it has as picturesque 
and noble an environment of sunny 
green hill and far-off mountain as any 
town in France; it possesses antique 
street-fountains of genuine artistic 
worth, a cathedral and churches quite 
unique in artistic interest, and charm- 
ing pleasure-gardens ; yet, in spite of 
these advantages, the stranger’s first 
impression is not favourable. 

The state of the gutters is filthy. 
Notwithstanding the abundance of de- 
licious water to be had at every street 
corner, no French town of its size have 
I seen with such objectionable gutters. 
Everything in the shape of refuse goes 
indeed to the gutter. The gutter is 
the sewer, the rag-bag, the waste-paper 
basket, the cinder receptacle, the sink 
of the inhabitants, especially of the 
quiet suburban streets. Dirty water, 
torn-up letters, sardine tins, filth of 
the most offensive kind, dead kittens, 
old shoes and clothes, with kitchen 
refuse—all these go to the gutter, and 
the wonder is that typhoid fever does 
not ravage the population. So much 
for the hygienic aspect of these well- 
built, animated streets, where all day 
long you hear the soldiers practising 
horn and clarionet, or the drum beating 
a recall, and where the red popula- 
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tion is the rule and the black the 
exception. 

Now for the attractions of Clermont, 
and their name is legion. Its nobie 
cathedral and Romanesque church of 
Notre Dame du Port, both built of the 
grey Volvic stone, or lava, its antique 
fountains, are its chief adornments, 
whilst at this day, as hundreds of 
years ago, its petrifying fountains of 
St.-Alyre remain among the greatest 
natural curiosity of Auvergne. 

In an edifying and highly entertain- 
ing work, which all visitors to Cler- 
mont should put in their trunks, viz. 
Les Grands Jours @ Auvergne, by the 
famous Abbé Fléchier, published in 
1665, is an apt description of this 
curious phenomenon. We may be par- 
doned for quoting a few sentences :— 


“ Nous entrimes dans un jardin ov l’on nous 
fit voir des grottes de voiites de rocher, des 
cabinets et cent autres choses qui fait en ce lieu 
une fontaine qui change tout ce qu’elle arrose 
en pierre. Elle a fait, en coulant, un pont 
d’une grandeur fort considérable qu'elle 
augmente tous les jours; on disait que cette 
petite source coule par-dessus, pour y travailler, 
ce qu’elle promet de le rendre encore plus 
grand si l’on ne la détourne. Les feuilles et 
les batons qui tombent par hasard, ou qu’on 
jette exprés dans cette eau, durcissent insen- 
siblement, et se couvrent d’une écorce assez forte 
qui se forme d’un limon subtil qu’elle entraine, 
et qui ne parait point dans son cours, qui 
s’épaissait pourtant sur les matiéres solides 
quelle rencontre. Pline parle d’une riviére 

es Ciconiens qui avait la méme vertu, dont 
Ovide avait dit devant lui, peut-étre un peu 
poétiquement, qu’elle faisait des marbres de 
tout ce qu'elle touchait, et transformait les 
corps de ceux qui enbuvaient en pierres dures. 
Si nous étions au siécle des métamorphoses, 
nous trouverions bien les noms de a 
nymphes dont les cceurs auraient été inflexibles 
2X leurs amants qui auraient mérité d’étre 
changées en froides fontaines.” 


Precisely the same phenomenon is 
seen now. These petrifications take 
place with great rapidity, and you 
have only to place your object—fruit, 
flowers, or whatever else you may elect 
—under the dripping water; in a few 
days it is incrusted with what looks 
like cream-coloured snow. 

This water of St.-Alyre is said to 
have much the same qualities—ferru- 
ginous, alkaline, and saline—as those 


of Vichy. It affects the stranger 
oddly to find himself in this little 
world of petrifactions—animals, birds, 
plants, fruits, eggs, all turned into 
stone; whilst the perpetual drip, 
drip, drip of the waters on every 
side makes us hasten away, fearing 
lest we in our turn may be petrified 
also. Certainly, if ever I returned to 
Clermont, I should expect to find the 
automatic guardian of these petrifying 
springs transformed, like the Calen- 
der’s brother in the Arabian Nights, 
to stone. 

The church architecture of Auvergne 
deserves a book to itself, and it is 
useless for the uninitiated to attempt 
any description of it. Alike the archex- 
ologist, the artist, and the mere lover 
of the beautiful will find ample to 
reward him here. The characteristics 
of this Auvergnat style are solidity, 
sombreness, and magnificence; you 
may find in small towns, even in mere 
villages, glorious old churches tower- 
ing above the place with all the 
majesty of a cathedral. Next to the 
church architecture, the stone foun- 
tains adorn the streets of Clermont, 
which are wide, handsomely built, 
and well planted with trees, From 
one end of the avenue-encircled city 
you look upon the vast plain of the 
Limagne, one of the richest and best 
cultivated regions of France ; from the 
other, you see rising above the pretty 
Botanic Gardens the bold outline of 
Gergovia, birthplace of Vercingetorix, 
leader of united Gaul against Cesar ; 
southward stretch the long line of 
extinct volcanoes, above all towering 
the grandiose Puy de Dime, greenest 
of green mountain peaks at this time 
of the year, a few weeks later to be 
veiled in snow for a winter often last- 
ing seven months! 

Close to the Botanic Gardens, famous 
for gay toilettes and flirtations, is an 
interesting little museum and fine 
public library. Here is also the begin- 
ning of an aquarium highly creditable 
to the town. A second geological 
museum has been bequeathed to Cler- 
mont by a scientific and philanthropic 
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townsman, M. Lecoq, and with this, 
students will do well to make them- 
selves acquainted before making ex- 
cursions in the place. 

Having French acquaintances, the 
stranger will find life at Clermont 
agreeable enough ; everything here is 
taken lightly, and music, the drama, 
whatever comes in the way of amuse- 
ment, is largely seized upon. On further 
knowledge of the place, we find that 
it is the wives of the garrison officers 
who give what is called the tone to 
society, and this being the case, we 
cannot expect it to be a very serious 
one. Everything is taken with a light 
heart. French officers and their wives 
are obliged by virtue of their position 
to make the best of everything—to 
take things easy, in fact. Their exist- 
ence would appear to be far from envi- 
able. They are perpetually changing 
their quarters from one garrison town 
to another; they are compelled to 
make the most of scant means, and to 
keep up some kind of appearance. The 
wife of a French officer is compelled by 
the exigencies of society to pay formal 
visits to the wives of brother officers 
—a friend of my own here had eighty- 
six such visits on her mind when I 
arrived, and was paying them by 
weekly instalments of eight! Paying 
visits means wearing fine clothes, so 
that you often find a painful discrep- 
ancy between outward show and home 
comforts. A French officer's pay, 
say, is one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year; his wife brings him, per- 
haps, not more, the dowry exacted 
by French law, namely, one thousand 
pounds, producing an income of fifty 
pounds a year. On these scant means 
husband and wife, maid-of-all-work, 
and children, if children there be, 
have to be maintained, and this in 
a country where the enormous war 
indemnity is still being paid for by 
increased taxation, and where the cost 
of living is very high. But things 
are made the best of, and false pride 
is fortunately a plant of rare growth 
on French soil. The wife takes out 
the baby in the perambulator, and 
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brings home the leg of mutton for 
dinner in a basket tied behind. The 
children must be minded night and 
day, and she does it, not because she 
likes it, but because there is no one 
else to take her place. 

And here permit me to observe, in 
parentheses, that it is quite easy to 
understand the excitability and viva- 
ciousness of the French character 
when you have followed the career 
of a French baby. It is amazing to 
think of the manner in which a French 
infant’s nerves are acted on from morn- 
ing till night. Nurseries, and in most 
cases nursemaids, being unknown, the 
baby is made the constant companion 
of its mother, and takes part in all 
that goes on. Its sops are taken with 
the family meals; on reception-day it 
is dressed up for visitors, of whom it 
grows naturally jealous. In fact, a 
French baby, being from the first 
accustomed to absorb its mother’s 
attention, falls an early prey to jea- 
lousy if its privileges are entrenched 
upon. Certainly Frenchwomen make 
the most devoted mothers in the 
world, but at the same time they 
make their children the most exacting 
of human beings. May not the un- 
compromisingness of the French cha- 
racter be traced to these early 
influences 4 

Be this as it may, the most inevitable 
child-lover going, even Victor Hugo 
himself, who carries his child-worship 
to frenzy, would surely prefer the pos- 
sibility of writing a letter, of a five 
minutes’ talk, of a meal or a stroll at 
some time of the day, without the 
inevitable baby ! 


IL. 
OUR WALKS AND DRIVES. 


Ir must not be supposed that a 
French officer receives his meagre pay 
for nothing. During the tropic heats 
I speak of, the regiments of artillery 
stationed at Clermont-Ferrand were 
drafted off for practice on the plains 
below the Puy de Dime during the 
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meridian heats of the day. Only those 
soldiers who have been hardened by 
experiences of an African sun can 
stand such an ordeal with impunity. 
The French soldier laughs, sings, 
drinks, makes merry, and makes love, 
but a hard lot indeed is his ! 

The best, however, is made of 
everything, and whilst the officers are 
practising under the broiling sun at 
the Puy, several miles away, their 
wives talk to them by means of the 
telephone, or visit them in the wag- 
gonet placed at their disposal by the 
military authorities. My first excursion 
—to the Puy de Pariou—was thus made 
in company of my friend, a charming 
young lady, the wife of an artillery 
officer, and a very amusing day we had 
of it, in spite of the overpowering heat. 

At eleven o’clock the commodious 
break, drawn by four horses, and 
driven by soldiers riding postilion- 
wise, was in readiness to pick up any 
one bound on business to the Puy. 
Upon this particular day, however, the 
great heat prevented all but the mili- 
tary surgeon and ourselves from 
undertaking the journey. This gentle- 
man was obliged to go daily in case 
of accidents, which will occasionally 
happen during the practise despite 
all possible precaution. The burn- 
ing, blazing heat of the drive I shall 
never forget ; quite impossible to get 
even a glimpse of the scenery on 
either side ; our white umbrellas were 
burning hot to the touch ; we wanted 
not one but a dozen such screens be- 
tween ourselves and the meridian sun. 
We were obliged, moreover, on account 
of the sharp ascent, to go at a snail’s 
pace for the greater part of the way, 
our up-hill drive taking just double the 
time occupied in coming down. But 
at last we were there, that is to say, at 
the base of the Puy de Pariou, which 
is even more interesting than the Puy 
de Dome itself on account of the per- 
fect outline of its crater. We had, of 
course, come with the full intention of 
climbing to the top of that pleasant 
green cone, now bathed in ripest sun- 
shine, and my friend, possessed of more 


enterprise, would have persisted in the 
attempt, but I drew back appalled. It 
was now one o’clock. There was not 
so much as a bush to give shadow, we 
must expose ourselves to the perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun for an hour 
and gain no shelter from it at the top. 
So, reluctantly enough, we gave it up, 
intending to try later in the day, when, 
however, we were prevented by an- 
other kind of danger, not this time 
sunstroke, but cannon-ball, the firing 
party then intercepting all passage to 
and from the Puy. 

As my companion had come expressly 
to see her husband, an artillery captain 
at that moment practising with his 
regiment, we were obliged to wait till 
he should be at liberty, and contrived 
at last to find the shadow of a rock by 
the wayside from whence we could 
not see the firing, but were at least 
guaranteed from a stray ball. As the 
practising parties changed their posi- 
tion frequently, sentinels were stationed 
at intervals in order to intercept 
traffic in their line and to look after 
stragglers like ourselves. 

The heat seemed intolerable to us as 
we thus rested by the wayside, but 
what must it have been to the unfor- 
tunate soldiers condemned to violent 
exercise under its meridian rays for 
hours ? 

It is amazing how such exposure 
can be endured by young, untried 
recruits ; yet it is said that only such 
trials of strength and endurance can 
render the French army what it should 
and must be. At length the booming 
of artillery ceased, and the last puff 
of smoke died away, and we saw 
the firing parties hastening across the 
level ground towards us, the red and 
blue coated soldiery, the gleaming 
pieces of artillery, and the horses in 
full gallop, making a picturesque sight. 

We waited patiently under the 
shadow of the rock, and were able, as 
the heat diminished, to enjoy the vast 
prospect around us—the entire line of 
the Domes, sunny green covering the 
volcanic centres supposed to be active 
at the time the chains of the Alps 
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were being upheaved! Soon my 
friend’s husband galloped up, hot, 
dusty, and tired, but gay, neat, and per- 
fectly equipped, as a French officer is 
bound to be. He conducted us to the 
temporary quarters erected for himself 
and his brother officers and men, and 
clean, cool, monastic-like we found his 
tiny quarters, with just space enough 
however for a soldier’s bed, arms, and 
writing table. Chairs and refresh- 
ments of various kinds were brought 
out, our host at once restoring himself 
by two enormous glasses of vermuth 
taken neat. This powerful restora- 
tive had the desired effect, and our 
captain, sunburnt and heated as he 
was, declared himself none the worse 
for his long exposure to the blazing 
sun. A long campaign in Algeria and 
Senegal had, he declared gaily, made 
him sun-proof. 

We chatted for a time with him- 
self and fellow-officers, then returned 
to Clermont, rattling downhill in most 
triumphant manner, our postilions and 
four horses having evidently an im- 
posing look on the crowd. People 
made way for us whilst we made way 
for nobody, which I take it is a sign 
of acknowledged superiority. In fact, 
we represented the mighty army 
of France, to which civilians were in 
duty bound to bow. 

After this amusing though frag- 
mentary excursion, such intense heat 
set in at Clermont that all excursions 
became for the moment out of the 
question. 

There was nothing to do but close 
shutters and curtains and stay in- 
doors from nine o’clock in the morning 
till five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
it was just possible to meet friends in 
the pleasant Botanic Gardens, to 
stroll as far as the little suburban 
town of Mont-Ferrand, or to drive to 
Royat. Many pleasant walks and 
drives I thus made with the captain’s 
wife, her brother—a young medical 
student—the baby in perambulator 
and little maid, getting back to our 
seven o’clock dinner. 

I will first mention our walk to 
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Mont-Ferrand one Sunday afternoon. 
This ancient little town, so imposingly 
crowned by its fine church that from 
the railway it might be taken for 
some small cathedral city, is, like 
Clermont, lava-built and sombre to 
the eye. Formerly, a rival of Cler- 
mont itself, relics of its vanished 
splendour still remained to charm the 
sketcher—rich old Renaissance hotels, 
dilapidated it may be, yet both within 
and without abounding in massive 
sculptures and elaborate decorations ; 
inner courts with winding stone stair- 
cases, having open embrasures, carved 
portals and pinnacles, each stately old 
dwelling-place still bearing its owner’s 
arms and heraldic decorations over the 
principal entrance. These are now 
let off in tenements to the very poorest, 
and as you wander through the streets 
of Mont-Ferrand, do not fail to follow 
the first witchlike-looking old woman 
who beckons you within. She is 
certain to have some delightfully pic- 
turesque interior to show you, and 
will feel amply rewarded by the gift 
of a few sous. As she mouths and 
mumbles in the incomprehensible 
patois of the country, and is of weird 
aspect, you may hesitate; but follow 
boldly, and she will not fail to give 
you more than your money’s worth. 

At the time of which Fléchier wrote 
his entertaining and instructive volume 
before mentioned—Grands Jours d’ Au- 
vergne—Clermont and Mont-Ferrand 
appear to have been of almost equal 
importance, for he describes the site 
of a country-house placed midway be- 
tween the two thus :—‘ We see from 
it in the distance two towns which 
seem there placed on purpose to do 
honour to this spot.” Now, Mont- 
Ferrand is a mere suburban village. 

On this Sunday afternoon all the 
world of Clermont, having attended 
mass in the morning, was out dis- 
porting itself. An annual fair was 
being held here, and we met streams of 
pedestrians and all kinds of cumber- 
some old vehicles bringing in peasants 
from remote districts. And as a back- 
ground to this animated scene, to 
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rejoice our eyes, was the verdant belt 
of vireyard slopes encircling the town, 
and far around the great mountain 
range of Central France, to-day palest 
violet against a cool gray sky. We 
went, of course, several times to 
Royat, that brand-new spick and span 
little watering-place, where you see 
the most interesting invalidism in the 
world, where indeed people seem to 
flock rather to flirt and display their 
fine clothes than to cure themselves of 
any malady whatever. Royat reminds 
you of those wonderful Japanese pic- 
tures of Mr. Dillon which make us 
believe that life means only sitting 
in a beautiful garden under a parasol 
and spreading foliage. This is in- 
deed the end and aim of existence at 
Rozat after drinking the water and 
taking the baths. The virtue of these 
waters was recognised by the Romans, 
but the foundation of the hydropathic 
establishment of Royat dates from 
1854 only.! 

I have certainly not heard of so 
many wonderful cures being effected 
at Royat as at Lourdes, but there is 
no doubt whatever that under judicious 
medical treatment these waters may do 
wonderful things! The expense of a 
Royat cure is considerable ; and all the 
hotels are dear and crowded during 
the season. I explored Royat with 
my friend’s brother, the young medical 
student, and excellent company I found 
him. Leaving the Japanese garden 
and its Watteau-like groups, we follow 
the rocky, tangled gorge along which 
the town is built to the end ; meeting 
on our way countless subjects for the 
artist. For, besides the fine old archi- 
tecture of church and fountains, there 
are here over-arching eves and quaint 
gables and Italian-like bits of rich 
gold vine climbing a saffron wall, 
flowers everywhere, and stately old 
peasant women spinning in their door- 
ways. 

The spindle and distaff may yet be 


1 An admirable account of the different 
hydropathic resorts of Auvergne appeared in 
a series of letters contributed to the Zimes, 
September last. 
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seen here, also the lace-pillow; and 
the spinners and lace-makers in their 
high white caps and dark blue cotton 
gowns, with a background of sunny, 
vine-covered wall, and deep blue sky, 
each forma picture. You must follow 
this little ravine and foaming river, as 
far as you can, coming at last upon 
delicious glade-like spaces, bathed in 
ripest sunshine, with orchards and 
woods and hanging natural gardens on 
either side: all kinds of quiet beauty 
await you here. So much for Royat, 
which may one day become as familiar 
to English travellers as Aix-les-Bains 
or Baden-Baden. If indeed people will 
be able to travel at all fifty years 
hence! With the increasing charges 
of hotels everywhere, that question is 
worthy of consideration. 

Of course no one visits Clermont 
without making the ascent of the 
Puy de Dome. Let the weather be 
Tropic, Arctic or Scotch, to the top of 
that mountain you must go. 

I was favoured both as to weather 
and company, the day chosen for our 
excursion being just perfect, and my 
companion, the young medical student 
before named, being gay, instructed, 
charming. At eight o’clock we started 
in an open carriage, taking our break- 
fast with us, and both disposed to 
make the most of our day’s pleasure. 

What a wonderful drive is that 
from the volcanic-built city to the 
base "of the great volcanoes which 
emitted flame and fire before the first 
cavemen were making their flint in- 
struments in Dordogne! The time we 
have to go over in our minds before 
arriving at the life of these extinct 
volcanoes takes one’s breath away ! 
It is supposed by some geologists that 
the great volcanic epoch of Central 
France was coeval with the formation 
of the Alps; and yet although the 
active period is lest in the past cycles 
of time, on every side we have traces 
of it; we might indeed from the 
scoria and cinders scattered about the 
base of the volcanoes imagine our- 
selves in the proximity of Mount 
Vesuvius, 
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On this uphill drive, we soon get a 
fine view of Clermont, with its grand 
old cathedral rising proudly and 
gloomily above the city. Winding 
slowly upward amid cornfields, vine- 
yards, and rocky banks, we gradually 
obtain a clearer view of the Déme 
country, and the majestic outline of 
the Puy de Dime, with its twin dome, 
of which the proverb says— 


** Si Dome était sur Dome, 
On verrait les portes de Rome.” 


It is a tedious climb for the horses 
of upwards of two hours, each turn 
giving us finer views of the volcanic 
ranges before us—the distant plain of 
La Limagne, and far away the outlines 
of the dim Cévennes. 

To my thinking these panoramic 
mountain ranges, to-day blue and 
vapoury as cloudland, are lovelier than 
Switzerland. On reaching the halting- 
place, we decided at once to mount ; 
and all travellers here should follow 
our example, carrying their breakfast 
to the mountain top with them. By 
this arrangement the heat of the 
meridian sun and much extra fatigue 
is avoided. A superb climb we had, 
brilliant sunshine, cloudless sky, but 
a fresh, invigorating air. 

The sides of the Puy are covered 
with a great variety of wild flowers, 
yellow foxgloves, the large yellow 
gentian, deliciously fragrant fringed 
dianthus of all shades, from the de- 
licatest rose pink to the deepest rose 
colour, everywhere the air being sweet 
with them ; then there are great varie- 
ties of exquisite little heaths and cam- 
panulas, and lovely little deep orange 
potentillas and hawkweeds. Nothing is 
more delightful than to stand below one 
of the sharp ridges of the Puy, rising 
boldly against the deep blue sky ; and 
from lofty summit to base, you see 
fringes of exquisite flowers, their fra- 
gility and brightness contrasting strik- 
ingly with the rugged sombreness and 
severity of the mountain. All around 
us lie masses of scorie, reminding us 
that we are among the great extinct 
volcanoes of Central France. Looking 
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down on the line of the Démes below, 
we see clearly enough the shape of 
the original craters, that of the Puy 
de Pariou being conspicuous. 

We bivouacked on a breezy hill- 
side, and breakfasted with excellent 
appetite ; meantime, party after party 
of tourists kept arriving, and the 
broad summit soon wore the aspect of 
a vast pic-nic. The atmosphere was 
transparent enough for us to make out 
the different features of the wonderful 
panorama around us—the vast range 
of the Démes, the Monts Dore and 
the Pic de Sancy towering above the 
rest; southward the Vélay and the 
Cévennes, eastward the Jura range, 
westward Clermont with its environ- 
ment of vine-clad hills and villages, 
dotted here and there, farther west- 
ward still, the plain of Limagne. My 
companion told me that, when on this 
spot a few years back, he found among 
the Roman ruins Gallo-Roman coins, 
fragments of pottery, &c. Now no- 
thing is to be obtained by the most 
persistent searcher. It is the geolo- 
gist who will especially find interest 
and occupation here. 

At the little restaurant attached to 
the state observatory, we saw a dozen 
or more superb St. Bernard dogs. 
These noble creatures enjoy entire in- 
dolence at this season of the year, 
but during the winter—which often 
lasts from September till April—they 
are occupied, as in Switzerland, with 
the rescue of snow-bound travellers. 

Our descent after this halt was easy 
and pleasant enough, and we could 
now afford to look with a superior air 
on those ill-advised travellers who had 
first stayed to breakfast below, and were 
now toiling upward in the meridian 
heat of the day, hot and despairing. 

“Ts it much higher?” they asked 
of us, as we jauntily skipped down ; 
and we were bound to shake our 
heads solemnly and answer in the 
affirmative. At every turn we were 
obliged to pause and admire the de 
licate beauty of the mountain-sides, 
velvety green, and fringed with the 
loveliest little crimson and rose- 
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coloured pinks, filling the air with 
fragrance, 

On our arrival at the starting-place, 
we found many family groups break- 
fasting under the trees. Le Puy de 
Dome is evidently a favourite excur- 
sion, not only to the rich, but of all 
classes, some making it bravely on 
foot from Clermont. The long vaca- 
tion is the time for a general bestir 
throughout France; even the nuns 
go on pilgrimages, and the Capucin 
brothers obtain a holiday in order to 
visit their families ! 


Ill. 
THE VILLE NOIRE AND OTHER TOWNS. 


AUVERGNE still awaits the sympathetic 
artist whose pencil shall do for this 
part of France what has been al- 
ready done for so many others. I 
will describe, for the benefit of 
sketchers in search of fresh fields, 
one or two of the unique little towns 
scattered so plentifully throughout 
the country, all full of charm for the 
mere seeker after the picturesque, and 
crowded with subjects for the sketcher. 

Take the wondrous little black 
town of Limagne, for instance, the 

Ville Noire of Georges Sand’s perfect 
little novelette called by that name. 
No one must visit Auvergne without 
reading her Auvergnat romances ; the 
Ville Noire being, moreover, a gem of 
the first water. 

Thiers, or thé Ville Noire, is as 
curious a town as any in France, and 
may be visited from Clermont in a 
day, or even less, by all who do not 
carry their sketchbooks with them. 
It must also be described as one of 
the dirtiest and most inodorous towns, 
I should say, in the world. 

The railway takes you there in an 
hour and a half, and you come upon it 
suddenly at the last. Never surely 
was a little town of knife-grinders 
nd scissors-makers so superbly situ- 
ted! Its site is worthy of a Gra- 
ada, or of a cathedral city at least. 
nstead, however, of: cresting spires 
n d noble towers, these grand heights, 
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commanding the vast Limagne, are 
crowned with modest little cottage 
ornés of retired or flourishing artisans ; 
whilst sheer below—you might almost 
drop a plummet line from the upper 
town to the lower—are massed together 
busy workshops beside a rocky ra- 
vine, amid which curls and tosses an 
ink-black little river, turning thou- 
sands of wmill-wheels as it goes. 
Georges Sand has well christened 
Thiers the Black Town, for it is as 
black as black can be, and its prevail- 
ing inkiness is all the more striking 
by its comparison with the velvety 
green and gold framework of vineyard 
and garden. The building materials, 
whatever may have been their original 
colour, are now besooted with the 
smoke of successive ages; the river 
rushes by Tartarean as these, whilst 
the toilers, alike men, women, and 
children, are begrimed with the dust 
of their smelting fires and grinding 
wheels. In the upper town, there- 
fore, the stranger finds himself amid 
such warm blue skies and gold green 
luxuriance as call up a vision of the 
Homeric Islands of the Blest, whilst in 
the lower, he finds narrow little streets 
into which the sun cannot penetrate 
in the longest days of the year, verit- 
able dens of Vulcan and the Cyclops. 
We find just such luxuriant vine- 
yards and glades anywhere in France ; 
but where shall we find a place so 
matchlessly black, weird, and pictur- 
esque as this capital of knife-grinders ? 
Descending from the railway station 
and the hills, whence we have a vast 
prospect of the plain, the range of the 
Monts Dore, the Dimes, with Clermont- 
Ferrand below, and dozens of townlets 
and villages scattered amid the corn- 
fields and vineyards, we may take any 
one of the score of little streets, steep 
as ladders placed against a wall, to the 
Ville Noire below. Each and every one 
of these precipitous descents conducts 
you from the open heavens and broad 
landscape warm with sunshine to 
subterranean, almost preternatural 
darkness, animated with the sound of 
a thousand hammers and mill-wheels. 
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All the streets are composed of work- 
shops lighted only by the openings 
at which the workmen sit, and as 
they are exceedingly narrow, and the 
houses very high, it is little indeed 
of daylight the toilers ever get. The 
private dwellings and the workshop 
are generally combined, the dingy 
surroundings of the latter being re- 
lieved by a twining creeper, a caged 
bird, and in the background, all kinds 
of domesticities. Some of the upper 
windows of the larger factories are 
trelliced with scarlet-runners and ivy, 
few flowers being hardy enough to 
blossom in the sunless atmosphere ; 
but at the topmost top of the higher 
_ houses, where flowers do just catch the 
sunshine, is a great display of roses 
and geraniums. 

The gloomier and darker the work- 
shops, however, the more picturesque 
they are, and I cannot understand 
why artists in black and white have 
not found out this little mine of 
wealth hidden in the inmost heart of 
Auvergne. 

Down by the side of the tiny Tar- 
tarus foaming over its stony bed are 
the most curious workshops of all, 
little caverns indeed, horrible to dwell 
in, yet, as mere pictures, wonderfully 
fine in effect, the sombre blacks and 
grays of the background being relieved 
by the metallic lustre of the reflected 
fires and the scintillating sparks from 
the anvil. The workmen and work- 
women who sit here all day long, 
polishing knife blades and making 
scissors, have a look of dogged labo- 
riousness and resignation, combined 
with a dignity pathetic to contem- 
plate, and lending a charm of senti- 
ment to the picture. They are par- 
ticularly suave in manner, and answer 
any questions put to them with great 
intelligence and urbanity. We de- 
nizens of the upper air feel amazed 
how human beings can live and breathe 
in this nether world, or how they can 
see to ply their trade in so murky an 
atmosphere. They must be to the 
‘** manner born.” 


When you get to the bottom of the 
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ravine or gorge, you find in opposi- 
tion to the coal-black workshops and 
river running by, light, sunshine, 
and greenery; an open space, with 
old women, children, cats and birds, 
all sunning themselves, and making 
charming little groups. I saw some 
lovely pictures of this brighter kind 
after getting into the open—here a 
spotless white cat perched on a bit of 
mellow wall beneath a burning blue 
sky, there a dignified old woman plying 
her bobbins or distaff—at every turn, 
scenes to remind you of the poetic de- 
scriptions in Georges Sand’s novelette, 
from which I would fain make a quo- 
tation or two did space permit. 

This little town of Thiers, with its 
outlying villages, employs no less than 
20,000 hands of both sexes, 12,000 
alone in the cutlery trade, the rest in 
tanning, paper-making, and the manu- 
facture of knife and scissors sheaths. 

Tn the wildest and most magnificent 
spots of the Jura, which I have else- 
where described, the little industrial 
centres mar the prevailing picturesque- 
ness of their unsightly aspect. Thiers 
is fully as curious as its surroundings. 
Only dirt and foul smells detract from 
the traveller's enjoyment. 

Riom is another charming little 
town of quite another kind within 
easy reach of Clermont. Here all is 
exquisite cleanliness, trimness, and 
elegance even. Why is it, however, 
that, irrespective of architecture and 
costume, French towns are so much 
more varied and animated than our 
own? There are not indeed one, but 
a dozen reasons. First of all, the 
almost daily markets, where the men 
in blue blouses and the women in mob 
caps, bearing wonderful cornucopias 
of fruit and vegetables on their heads, 
each and all, might have walked out of 
a Dutch canvas; then there is that 
quaint French window gardening and 
pavement gardening, before noticed, 
the streets literally blazing with ole- 
anders, magnolias, and other tropical 
plants ; and, lastly, there is the out-of- 
door existence here on a scale wholly 
unfamiliar to ourselves. 
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In the more. favoured parts of 
France, all who can do so prefer to 
ply their trade out of doors from 
June to October. The sabotier, the 
cobbler, the seamstress, the lace-maker, 
the clear-starcher, may all be seen 
at work out of doors, whilst house- 
hold groups generally, including the 
pussy-cats and the dogs, cluster before 
their dwellings as a matter of course, 
no one remaining indoors who can 
help it. 

At Riom, the background to these 
cheery and pleasant pictures is en- 
riched by some wondrously beautiful 
church and domestic architecture. 
The town itself, built of grey lava, 
wears the grateful Auvergnat sobriety 
to the eye. Besides a couple of splen- 
did churches, a fine old clock tower, 
several magnificently sculptured stone 
houses of the Renaissance, are some 
quaint stone fountains—all to be seen 
and sketched. Riom, moreover, a town- 
let of 10,000 souls, possesses a charm- 
ing little museum, a picture gallery, a 
public library, and a beautiful little 
pleasure ground for the public. 

These are mere suggestions of what is 
to be seen in Auvergne. The heat and 
other causes prevented me from visiting 
the Mont Dore and Bourboule, but the 
letters in the Times before alluded to 
supply this deficiency on my part. 
Early in September, I travelled to 
Dijon by way of St.-Etienne and Lyons, 
in company of my medical student, 
Capucines, Dominicans, nuns of various 
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orders, and priests, all apparently 
delighted to be on the move. 

The first stage of this journey lay 
through wild, almost savage regions—a 
long, narrow ravine, with a river turn- 
ing dozens of lonely mill-wheels on 
its headlong course, making silvery 
coruscations and miniature cascades 
wherever it met a stony barrier. 
These solitary factories, perched here 
and there amid the gloomiest soli- 
tudes, are yet relieved by signs of 
grace and domesticity. About the 
blackened walls and mill-wheels, is a 
bit of trelliced vine, flowers and 
creepers here and there, and children 
play beside some patient-faced mother 
as she washes the family linen in the 
stream. The abrupt crags, the frown- 
ing ravine threaded by the tossing, 
foaming river, the silvery white cas- 
cades, the scattered wooden tenements 
of these mountain knife-grinders and 
scissors-makers, the tiny flower-patches 
and vineyards breaking the gloom, all 
these form a series of pictures not 
to be forgotten. Halfway between 
Clermont and St.-Ktienne, I took leave 
of my young friend, the medical 
student, he being bound by way of the 
Dombes to his home in the Jura, His 
train glided off in one direction, mine 
in another, and by midnight, I was 
once more at Dijon, by no means 
inclined ever to revisit Auvergne, in 
spite of its strangeness, its romance, 
and its great natural beauties ! 


M. Betuam-Epwarps. 
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Tue Albania of political geographers 
is usually represented on maps as ex- 
tending from the frontiers of Monte- 
negro on the north, to the boundary of 
Greece and the waters of the Gulf of 
Arta on the south; bounded on the 
east by the mountains of the Pindus 
range and the broken chain which, 
rising to the eastward of Lake Och- 
rida, runs in a northerly direction 
through the districts of Dibra, Pris- 
rend and Djakova, then curving to the 
north-west, terminates between Plava 
and Ipek ; and limited on the west by 
the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. But 
the population of this region is want- 
ing in homogeneity. Like the Otto- 
man Empire in miniature, it is peopled 
by an agglomeration of races having 
neither political nor religious unity, 
nor social cohesion. Ethnically, it is 
divided into three principal sections— 
the true Albanian, the Greek, and the 
Sclav, to which may be added as a 
fourth, but relatively insignificant, the 
Wallach. Religiously, it professes 
Christianity and Islamism ; the Chris- 
tians being further divided into two 
irreconcilable communities, viz., Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic. As 
if yet further to complete a state of 
disunion, already remarkable from 
a political point of view, the true 
Albanians, the Skipetars or Arnaouts, 
are themselves again cut up into 
two sections, the Ghegs of Upper, 
and the TZosks, of Lower Albania. 
The division line between these two 
sections is the Scombi, which has its 
rise in the mountains skirting the 
western shore of lake Ochrida, and 
discharges into the Adriatic to the 
south of Durazzo, after running a due 
westerly course. 

It is in the territory comprised be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Drin 
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river (flowing in a northerly direction 
from Lake Ochrida), and the river 
Ergent on the south, and again the 
Drin on the north as it runs into the 
Adriatic in a westerly course, that 
the Skipetar race is to be found in 
its pure and comparatively unmixed 
condition. Northward of the Drin it 
merges into the Sclavonic element, 
and south of the Ergent it is gradually 
lost in the Greek race, with which— 
impartial observation justifies the as- 
sertion—it seems to have greater affini- 
ties than towards any of the other 
races by which it is surrounded. It 
is this affinity, which would appear to 
have been steadily developing since 
the period of the Crimean War, which 
will determine the ultimate fate of 
the Skipetar race, and will have to 
be kept in view by those aiming at 
a politically wise and ethnologically 
equitable division of the territory in 
Europe now under Ottoman domina- 
tion, when the time shall have come 
for its Turkish masters to relinquish 
their rule to its long oppressed and 
rightful owners. 

The difficulties, artificial and real, 
which have arisen in the attempted 
execution of the Thirteenth Protocol 
of the Berlin Congress and the 
twenty-eighth article of the Treaty 
relating to the concessions demanded 
of Turkey in favour of Greece and 
Montenegro, have for the moment 
given an importance to the Albanians 
which they hardly merit politically, and 
have added another to the many minor 
questions which make up the great 
aggregate known to the diplomatic 
world as the Eastern Question. For 
a parallel to the present social and 
political condition of Albania it is 
necessary to look back on Scotland in 
the days of Wallace. Broken up into 
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a number of tribal divisions and sub- 
divisions, owning a mere nominal 
allegiance to the suzerain power; in 
some cases enjoying immunity from all 
tribute, and endowed with exceptional 
privileges ; jealous of, and suspicious 
in their dealings with, their neigh- 
bours from whom they may also hap- 
pen to differ both in religious pro- 
fession and race; it is impos- 
sible to look upon the Albanians as 
forming a nationality which can be 
dealt with as a whole. It is even 
doubtful whether, having regard to 
the political circumstances of the day, 
they can ever form an autonomy such 
as that of Bulgaria or Servia. The 
fact that their language, interesting 
to the philologist, is unwritten, and 
that the two great divisions, the 
Ghegs and Tosks, speak dialects so 
distinct as to be almost mutually un- 
intelligible, is an almost insuperable 
difficulty in the matter of internal 
administration. Exposed to the en- 


croaching influences by which they are 
surrounded, it would appear that the 


idea of an Albanian autonomous 
nationality is among the things 
doomed not to be realised. The 
Northern Skipetar, with his untame- 
able proud spirit, can hardly be ex- 
pected to sit on equal terms in the same 
legislature with representatives from 
among the despised Christian tribes. 
With the hereditary instinct of free- 
dom from all restraint strong upon 
him, how could he submit in a day 
his lawless will to laws inspired by 
more instructed, but despised, because 
tamer brains than his own? Even 
the Southern Tosk, though more tract- 
able, is hardly a more hopeful instru- 
ment with which to make an essay in 
self-government than is the Gheg; 
and the Christians of pure Albanian 
blood, whether Roman Catholic or 
Greek Orthodox, are men with whom 
no one would care to trifle. 

Having briefly glanced at the 
general characteristics of the Alba- 
nians, it will be interesting to ex- 
amine in detail various sections, more 
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particularly that directly affected by 
the cession of territory demanded by 
Montenegro, in virtue of the twenty- 
eighth article of the Berlin Treaty, 
and the subsequent convention amend- 
ing that article, in consequence of the 
determined opposition of the Mussul- 
mans of the districts of Gussinje and 
Plava to annexation to the princi- 
pality. To apprehend rightly the 
situation as it now stands in Northern 
Albania it will be necessary first of 
all to cast a rapid glance at the part 
the Albanians have played in the 
contemporary history of the Turkish 
rule in Europe. 

At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the Turkish government made 
its first serious endeavours to cen- 
tralise the administration in the hands 
of the ruling classes at Constantinople. 
This was to modify completely the old 
relations of the sovereign power with 
the local authorities, and more espe- 
cially the feudal customs upon which 
the organisation of the empire had 
hitherto been based. The Mussul- 
mans, attached to the old order of 
things, partly from tradition and 
partly from interest, revolted against 
this development of a central autho- 
rity for reasons too numerous to detail 
here. The attempts to carry out the 
new system of recruiting for the army 
excited their animosity, and became 
in many provinces the occasion of 
formidable insurrections. This re- 
sistance to Turkish centralisation was 
nowhere more serious or brilliant 
than in Albania. Its leader in Middle 
and Lower Albania was the renowned 
Ali of Tepelen, a Tosk. He succeeded 
in bringing to submission the whole of 
the Christians of Epirus and the Tosks 
of Lower Albania; and in so doing 
diminished the old feudal power in 
furtherance of his own ends. Among 
the Ghegs of Upper Albania, the 
Mussulmans were always the bitter 
enemies of Ali, and his domination 
never extended north of the Scombi. 
Many Mussulman Ghegs were in the 
Turkish army, which finally broke 
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his power. The Christians of Upper 
Albania, especially the Miridites, on 
the other hand, furnished contingents 
to the forces of the great Pacha of 
Janina. After the defeat and assas- 
sination of Ali, the Gheg Pacha of 
Scutari, Mustafa Scodrali, became the 
most important among the opponents 
of innovations in European Turkey. 
But this resistance of the Mussulmans 
was everywhere put down, and though 
the Porte was unable to enforce in all 
its provinces the letter of the Hatti 
Cherif of Gulhané and the Haiti 
Humayoum of 1856, the Turks suc- 
ceeded, by force and diplomacy, in 
effectually subduing the resistance of 
the indigenous element throughout 
the European provinces of the empire. 
True to their traditions, the Turks in 
Albania, as elsewhere, played off one 
faction against another, using the 
Ghegs against the Tosks under Ali 
Pacha; and again availing themselves 
of the help of the Tosks to subdue 
the Gheg insurrection under Mustafa 
Scodrali. 

Having dealt with the Albanians 
as composed of two distinct sections, 
it is now the place to analyse more 
closely the composition of each one 
separately. Upper Albania comprises 
a large portion of the pachaliks of 
Prisrend and Monastir, and the whole 
of that of Scutari; this last being 
the one from which the augmentation 
of territory allotted to Montenegro 
will chiefly be abstracted. It is divided 
into districts (Nahié) and communes 
(Bayrack), which are called after the 
town or village in which resides the 
Mudir or sub-prefect. The numerous 
mountain tribes are not included in 
this organisation, and although de- 
pendent on Scutari, form districts 
apart, with their distinct laws and 
constitutions ; and are called after the 
mountains in which they dwell, or by 
the names of the tribal chief from 
whom they claim descent. The pre- 
mier tribe of the mountains in the 
pachalik of Scutari is that of the 
Hotti, after which come in their order 
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those of the Clementi, the Gruda, the 
Castrati, the Skrieli, the Schiala, and 
the Scossi. The tribes of the second 
rank are the Slaca, the Tevali, the 
Riolla, and the Postrippa, whose terri- 
tories include certain lowland villages. 

Then come the tribes of the Dukad- 
jini, on the left bank of the Drin; 
and after them the tribes of the 
Vasscevitch in the district of Gussinje, 
and those of Bielopolje. Outside of 
these tribes is the principality of the 
Miridites, the most remarkable of all, 
which, freed from all tribute in virtue 
of ancient privileges, is only bound 
to aid the Porte in time of war by 
sending an armed contingent into the 
field. In no portion of Albania are 
the vendettas, or blood-feuds of indi- 
vidual families or tribes, carried on 
with greater fury and disregard of 
life, or with such enduring persist- 
ance, as among these mountain tribes. 
Whether professing Islamism, or the 
milder tenets of either of the branches 
of Christianity, they all alike affect 
the code of honour which holds the 
principles of vindictiveness and re- 
venge in estimation. 

The population, especially in the 
districts and mountains of the pachalik 
of Scutari, is of very mixed origin and 
professions of faith, the Roman Catho- 
lie predominating, the Mussulman 
occupying the second place, while the 
adherents of the Greek rite are scat- 
tered and few in number. To the 
religious differences, more even than 
to those of race, is to be ascribed the 
opposition so pertinaciously offered to 
the annexation of any Albanian ter- 
ritory to Montenegro, which consti- 
tutes the kernel of the Montenegrin 
difficulty. The line originally laid 
down in the twenty-eighth article of 
the Treaty of Berlin wounded the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Mussulmans, but 
spared thefeelingsof the Catholic moun- 
taineers ; the new line, adopted by the 
recent Convention, reverses the posi- 
tions, and includes, the whole or parts 
of tribes who are essentially Catholic, 
especially the Hotti, the Gruda, and 
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the Clementi, and who view with the 
greatest repugnance the project of an- 
nexation to the Orthodox principality. 
Notwithstanding, the Hotti are not 
believed to be of Albanian or Skipetar 
origin, but, according to their own 
traditions, of Sclavic descent, though 
it is said the Albanians claim them as 
of the true race. Nearly allare of the 
Catholic religion, receiving the minis- 
trations of the Franciscan missionaries, 
who are to be found throughout Alba- 
nia, but have among them some few 
Mussulmans, whose families embraced 
Islamism about seventy years ago in 
order to obtain certain favours from the 
native pachas. In recompense for this 
defection from their religion they were 
accorded the privilege of choosing the 
chief from among their number. This 
right, however, was suppressed in 1856, 
on account of an attempt at rebellion 
by the then holder of that dignity. 
These Mussulmans, living in perfect 
harmony with the Catholics, have pre- 
served intact the manners and habits 
of their ancestors; they pride them- 
selves on their descent, and take part 
in the vendettas of the Christians of 
their tribe. In virtue of their position 
as the premier among the tribes they 
take the precedence in time of war, 
occupying in the line of battle the 
position of honour on the right, while 
to the Miridites is given post on the 
left of the line. So jealous are they 
of this privilege that in 1832 Hassan 
Nika, chief of the Hotti, the most in- 
fluential and intelligent man among 
them, took part against the Grand 
Vizier, Mehemed Reschid Pacha, under 
the pretext that Scutari had sent troops 
against Montenegro without the assent 
of the Hotti. They appear to have 
well merited the honours they claim, 
for their intrepidity and ardour in 
combat were notable in the Venetian 
wars so far back as 1696; and it is 
recorded that in the last century an 
army of 15,000 Bosniacks which was 
marching to assist in the subjugation 
of Kara Mahmoud Pacha of Scutari, 
who had risen in rebellion against the 


Porte, was met in their mountain defiles 
and cut to pieces. Without describing 
minor conflicts, one which occurred 
in 1832, and which yet revives mourn- 
ful recollections in Scutari, is worth 
recording.’ 

After the victory - obtained by 
Reschid Pacha, over Mustafa Pacha, 
the native governor, who had risen 
in revolt against the Sultan, the 
imperial army entered Scutari. Mus- 
tafa had no other course open to him 
but to shut himself up in the 
fortress, and there maintain himself 
until he could either obtain a pardon 
or find some means of escape from 
his enemies. Although blockaded, he 
kept up communications with the town, 
and succeeded, thanks to his many 
friends, in persuading the moun- 
taineers on a given day to descend 
from their fastnesses, and, in concert 
with the people of the town, attack 
the troops unexpectedly and make a 
last effort to disperse them. This 
proposition, communicated to the 
leaders of the Hotti, was greeted with 
enthusiasm, and they arranged with 
the other mountain tribes to be ready 
at the moment when the signal should 
be given from the town. The day, 
anticipated with impatience by the 
warlike mountaineers, at last arrived. 
At the signal agreed on, sixteen ban- 
ners, at the head of which were 
carried those of the Hotti, were as- 
sembled in the Kiri plain, near the 
hill of Bardey. But what was their 
surprise, after waiting nearly the whole 
day, instead of being joined by the 
Scutari people, to find themselves 
attacked suddenly by two regiments 
of lancers supported by artillery and 
several regiments of infantry. After 
a desperate struggle the mountaineers 
retired, leaving fifty dead on the field 
of battle and fifteen prisoners, By 
order of the Grand Vizier these were 
decapitated immediately they were 
brought into camp. Among these un- 
fortunates there were two of the Hotti, 
the rest belonged to other tribes. The 

1 Hecquard, Paris, Haute Albanie. 
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Hotti vowed vengeance on the men 
of Scutari who had brought this dis- 
grace on the men of the mountains, 
and they reserved to themselves to 
chose the favourable moment, which 
was not long in coming. 

At that era of political convulsion, 
when the Ottoman government found 
itself everywhere menaced with revolt, 
certain foreign emissaries found their 
way into Albania, whose population, 
made up so largely of Catholics and 
Orthodox Sclavs, gave cause to think 
that, wearied with suffering, they 
would readily throw themselves into 
the arms of any power which should 
offer them a better lot and protection 
against the injustice of the Turks. 
At this moment a certain Vukotich, 
having traversed Montenegro, arrived 
at Podgoritza under pretence of going 
into some speculation there. In his 
quality of a trader he went about the 
country without being in any way 
molested among the different Sclav 
communities of the district, and also 
found his way into the territory of 
the Hotti. Scattering money wherever 
he went, and aided by the influence of 
the priests, he succeeded in persuading 
the people that the hour had come to 
throw off the Turkish yoke and join 
Montenegro and Servia, assuring them 
of the support of the Sclav powers, 
and especially of Russia; and pro- 
mising the Catholics the free exer- 
cise of their faith. The Orthodox 
villages, together with the Hotti and 
Clementi, received these overtures 
favourably, and it was agreed that 
they should rise simultaneously as 
soon as Montenegro should give the 
signal, as it was on her immediate con- 
currence that this revolution was based. 
The comings and goings of Vukotich 
at last gave umbrage to the Turks, 
who had him watched, and finally gave 
order for his arrest. Warned in time, 
Vukotich made his way into Monte- 
negro, from where he carried on his 
maneuvres. Promising the Vladika 
the assistance of all the mountain 
tribes, he induced him to begin the 


campaign by marching on Pedgoritza. 
Seeing himself menaced, the governor 
sent for help to Scutari, where the 
Pacha quickly raised a body of 
about 1,500 Turks. Forgetful of the 
vengeance sworn by the Hotti, the Al- 
banian Mussulmans went by land, so 
as to arrive the sooner to the aid of 
their co-religionists. They marched 
on, singing, with flags flying, and guns 
firing, until arrived at a defile lead- 
ing through the territory of the Hotti 
which they could not avoid ; and here 
they were met by some thousand moun- 
taineers in position on either side of 
the road, whose attitude left little 
doubt as to their intentions. Calling 
out to the Scutari Mussulmans to re- 
member their treachery, Hassan Nika’s 
clansmen at the head, the Hotti fell 
upon the surprised and panic-stricken 
band, which was almost entirely 
annihilated. 

The Clementi are believed to have 
been originally founded by a Venetian, 
who gave his name to the tribe, which 
includes both Sclavsand Skipetars. They 
are Catholics, and have a Franciscan 
Mission ministering to their spiritual 
wants. Imbued with the instinct of 
brigandage this tribe often carried their 
forays far into the limits of Bulgaria, 
from whence they returned laden with 
cattle and other spoil. Successive 
attempts of the Turks to confine them 
within their own boundaries only re- 
sulted in disaster. In the end, fatigued 
and diminished in numbers by the un- 
relenting warfare carried on, a peace 
was made with the Turks, who agreed 
to demand no taxes of them, on con- 
dition of their furnishing a contingent 
in time of war. 

The tribe of Gruda and Tusi is 
separated from the Hotti by the river 
Zem. About two-thirds of its num- 
bers are Catholics and all are Sclavs. 
The Kuchi Drakalovici, together with 
the inhabitants of the remaining ter- 
ritory now demanded by Montene- 
gro, are mostly of Sclavic origin, and 
profess the Roman Catholic religion. 
Between them and their Montenegrin 
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neighbours feuds hive subsisted for cen- 
turies which no amount of bloodshed 
has been able to extinguish. Secure 
in their mountains, the Montenegrins 
have always been able to descend 
unawares on the dwellers in the low- 
lands, to drive off the cattle and carry 
away plunder. 

Gussinje and Plava are peopled by 
Mussulmans and Orthodox, the former 
largely predominating. Between these 
the separation is more marked than in 
almost any part of Turkey, and the 
Mussulmans are noted for their igno- 
rance, fanaticism, and pride. Passing 
by the tribes of the Vasscevitch and 
Bielopolje, and other minor clans, we 
come to those inhabiting the terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Drin, the 
lesser tribes of the Puka and Halia, 
and the more important and now 
celebrated Miridites. The territory 
of the two former is the mountainous 
listrict formerly known as the Lower 
Dukadjini. The road which joins 
Prisrend and East Roumelia to Scutari 
crosses these mountains, but, like all 


things Turkish, is never repaired, and 
though much frequented is become a 
mere track. Nearly every year cara- 
vans are arrested sometimes for months 
owing to snow or the mountain tor- 


rents. The population is almost 
equally divided between Mussulman 
and Christian, and renowned for its 
bravery and skill. Almost always in 
alliance with the Miridites, responding 
in war time to the summons of their 
chief, they have adopted their manner 
of fighting. Like them they pay no 
tribute, but furnish one man for each 
house as a contingent in war. 

The tribe of the Miridites is also 
called a Principality, from the name 
of Prink (Peter) borne by nearly all 
their chiefs, and which, confused with a 
title, has been translated, “ prince.’’ It 
is numerically the most numerous and 
homogeneous of all the Albanian tribes. 
[t is shut in by inaccessible mountains, 
penetrable by only three narrow defiles. 
Its position is exceedingly strong, and 
the more important in that it com- 
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mands the roads of Prisrend and 
Tirana, the only ones by which the 
Porte, when at war with Montenegro, 
can throw supplies and troops into 
Upper Albania. The Miridites are 
divided into five bayracks, the chief of 
which is Orosch, and the chief village 
thereof is the residence of the head 
of the tribe. The situation of the 
village is at the bottom of a gorge in 
the mountains, so deep that in mid- 
summer the sun shines on it for but 
three hours in the day. The bayrack 
of Orosch, although the least nume- 
rous, has a great authority among the 
others ; its standard takes precedence ; 
and it is inhabited by the most tur- 
bulent and pillaging race in these 
mountains. 

The lands of the bayrack of Fani 
becoming insufficient for the wants of 
its increasing population, some three 
hundred families quitted it in 1840 
and settled themselves in the Gat- 
chia mountains overlooking Djakova. 
Having first farmed lands from the 
Mussulmans, they ended by seizing 
them, and form to-day a colony of 
about 6,000 souls living by the culti- 
vation of the land and stock-raising. 
tegarding themselves as still forming 
a portion of the Miridites, they have 
preserved the name of their bayrack: ; 
they furnish to its chief a man for each 
house in war time, and pay no tribute 
to the Porte. 

The bayrack of Spatshi, running 
partly into the district of the Dukad- 
jini, is cut by the Prisrend road, which 
the Miridites bar whenever they have 
any complants against the Ottoman 
authorities. In this case they arrest 
Mussulman travellers and caravans 
belonging to the town against which 
they have complaint, and retain them 
until they obtain satisfaction ; but are 
always careful never to detain Catho- 
lies or their merchandise. The fourth 
bayrack is that of Kousnine, and the 
fifth that of Dibri; the latter com- 
manding the defiles of Katshnicti 
and Tresciani, which give access to 
the plain of Zadrima. 
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The Miridites all profess the Catho- 
lie religion, and no Mussulman is ever 
permitted to settle in their mountains, 
where they practise the rites of their 
faith in perfect freedom. Cases of 
abjuration of their religion are un- 
known among them; for such the 
punishment is death. Understanding 
nothing of the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but attaching great import- 
ance to its exterior observances, the 
Miridites are excessively fanatic. 
They observe strictly all the feasts 
and fasts of the Roman calendar, and 
never allow an insult to their religion 
to pass unpunished—as the Mussul- 
mans have learnt at the expense of 
their mosques whenever they have 
been tempted to fire on a cross, or 
damage a Catholic building. 

When they take the field they 
are always accompanied by a native 
almoner. The one who went with 
the contingent furnished to the Turk- 
ish army on the Danube in 1854 was 
distinguished for his courage and self- 
denial, and received the decoration of 
the Medjidi¢. Although adherents of 
the Latin rite, the Miridites commu- 
nicate in two kinds, and in many of 
their churches we find the Greek 
cross and paintings in the Byzantine 
style. The existence of a community 
thus preserving its separate forms 
of religion and political autonomy in 
the midst of a population which em- 
braced Islamism or Orthodoxy at a 
very early date, opens an interesting 
field for study ; unfortunately as time 
goes on the old traditions become more 
and more falsified, and the absence 
of written documents destroys any 
hope that the past history of the race 
which inhabits this part, as well as 
other portions of Albania, can ever be 
anything but matter of speculation. 

The functions of the Miridite Prince 
are hereditary, but much restricted, 
and depend greatly on the influence 
he is able personally to wield. Each 
district has its bayracktar, literally, 
standard-bearer, who commands it in 
war, and its elders who, under the 
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presidency of the captain, administer 
justice and the general affairs of the 
community. Exception is, however, 
made in the case of killing, the right 
to avenge which rests with the family 
of the victim alone. The women 
enjoy great liberty, travelling fre- 
quently without escort and un- 
molested, and their honour is 
strictly regarded ; indeed, in all the 
mountains of Albania, the best 
guarantee for safety when travelling 
is the presence of a woman with the 
rty. 

The political organisation of the 
Miridites is a species of aristocratic 
republic ; the captain can take no de- 
cision without the consent or advice 
of the elders, whose post among the 
Miridites is hereditary, though with the 
other tribes elective; on very solemn 
or important occasions, the entire 
arm-bearing population, on whom 
the consequences of a decision must 
eventually fall, are called into council. 
The hereditary chief for generations 
back has borne the name of Doda; 
the present holder of the dignity being 
known to the outside world as “ Bib 
Doda.” 

The Miridites with their allies the 
Puka and Halia clans, and the minor 
tribes of the mountains of Alessio and 
Mathia, are capable of putting into 
the field from twenty to twenty-two 
thousand fighting men, which under 
their system of organisation would 
represent a total population of about 
120,000 souls—a figure agreeing 
with that given by the most trust- 
worthy authorities. Partly from their 
greater numbers and partly from 
their greater solidarity, the Miridites 
have exercised a large and controlling 
influence over the Turkish rule in 
Upper Albania; an influence which 
though sometimes exercised in a high- 
handed and often arbitrary way, 
has. on the whole been beneficial 
to the interests .of the rest of the 
populations, even those differing in 
race and creed. Leaving the Miri- 
dites and coming south to the Scombi, 
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the Christian element in the popula- 
tion almost disappears, and the 
Mussulman Skipetar, the Arnaout, is 
found in his unmixed condition. The 
most important of the towns of this 
part of Albania are Durazzo, in the 
neighbourhood of which are extensive 
coal deposits yet untouched; Croija, 
Kavaja, Pekini and Elbassan on the 
right bank of the Scombi, and Tirana, 
near which there are also valuable 
coal deposits. Tirana is the town 
pointed out in the AlJbanian petition 
to the Congress at Berlin in 1878, 
praying for autonomy, as the one chosen 
for the future capital. Its central 
position, after the cessions of territory 
to Montenegro and Greece shall have 
been effected, seems to favour its pre- 
tensions, apart from the fact of its 
being also among the most !populous 
of the towns of that part of Albania. 

Having sketched, as fully as the 
limits of this article will permit, the 
general composition and character- 
istics of the population of Upper 
Albania, we come to the south of the 
Scombi, where we find a different con- 
dition of things existing, political, 
social, and religious, Though the 
Orthodox element is to be found north 
of the Scombi, its adherents are 
too free to exercise any influence. 
South of that river it constitutes 
nearly, if not quite, half the popu- 
lation, two-thirds of which are to be 
found in Epirus, or the country 
between the Ergent and the Gulf 
of Arta.’ Throughout this region 
the language almost exclusively 
used in the administration and 
everyday affairs is the modern Greek. 
Albanian of the Tosk dialect is also 
in use by the Mussulman Albanians, 
but even to the north of the Vonitza 
is not exclusively spoken, except 
among themselves. The languages in 
the seaports, such as Avlona, is Greek 
and Italian. Though nominally con- 
tinuing the old tribal divisions, which 

1 Kiepert, Ethnographic von Epirus, and 
personal examination by the writer during a 
tour in 1879, 
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were less numerous than in Upper 
Albania, there does not exist in 
Epirus the clannish exclusiveness or 
particularism which we have seen to 
distinguish the northern part of the 
country. In this we notice the con- 
tinued silent action of the influence 
which the ambitious policy of Ali 
Pacha impressed on the current of 
events in Lower Albania, imper- 
ceptibly but powerfully sustained and 
supported by the establishment on its 
southern border of the progressive 
and prospering kingdom of Greece. 
Among the Albanians of Epirus the 
notion of a separate political and 
national independence has made little 
or no progress. The idea originally 
emanated from Northern Albania, 
through a concurrence of circum- 
stances which have not, and as far as 
can be judged from careful observa- 
tion, cannot have, a parallel in the 
lower country; and it has been 
merely taken up there by a few in- 
terested parties at the instigation of 
the Porte, and of one of the greater 
European powers, with the view 
of restricting the concessions to 
Greece, to the territory east of the 
Pindus range. There is a remark- 
able agreement in the testimony 
borne by travellers in Epirus, both 
in former and the most modern 
times, as to the leaning towards 
the Greeks manifested in many 
ways by the Tosks. To what can this 
be owing but to the existence of race- 
affinities and to the power which 
Hellenism has shown in so marked a 
degree, of absorbing and assimilating 
to itself races as vigorous, but of 
lower civilisation. Herein may be 
discerned the ultimate future, at least 
of the Tosks. Free fromthe disinte- 
grating influence which the continual 
wars and forays along the Monte- 
negrin boundary have exercised on 
the character and condition of the 
northern Albanians, the orthodox 
Greeks and Albanians and their Mus- 
sulman fellow-countrymen, in Epirus 
and Lower Albania generally, have 
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since the days of Ali Pacha and ‘the 
establishment of the Greek kingdom 
lived in comparative harmony and 
The influences of education 
have contributed in no small degree to 
this desirable result, and though the 
condition of the country at the present 
moment leaves very much to be de- 
sired, still it was, until the disturb- 
ance in its relations to the Porte 
was generated by the late Russo- 
Turkish war, in a state contrasting 
very favourably with that of the 
population bordering on Montenegro. 
Looking then at the Albanian ques- 
tion, so called, not from a sentimental 
but from a practical point of view, the 
first question to suggest itself is—Is 
an Albanian autonomy practicable ? 
and, if so, within what limits can it 
be trusted to exist without being a 
source of anxiety and possible com- 
plications in the future? Broken up 
and disunited among themselves as 
they are, it might be possible for even 
so freedom-loving or lawless a race 
(whichever the reader prefers) to 


adopt some such simple elementary 
form of confederation as might possibly 
survive the shocks to which it would 


be inevitably subjected. In spite of 
the lawlessness of the Albanian, 
there is a fund of loyalty at the 
bottom of his character, when his 
too suspicious mind is not worked on 
by outsiders (themselves not always 
animated by loyal or disinterested 
motives), which may enable him in 
time to sink some of his personal in- 
terests in the general welfare. Unfor- 
tunately two things are wanting to en- 
sure this: first, the certainty that no 
noxious or flagitious influences will be 
brought to bear on him; secondly, 
the existence of educated Albani- 
ans who could become leaders of the 
people and guide them in difficult 
and dangerous crises. It follows 
then that the answer to the initial 
question is to be sought not in 
Albania or among the Albanians 
themselves, but around them, and 
among those who have to gain or to lose 
No. 249.—voL. Xiu. 
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by their absorption or independence. 
The spirit of the hour is against their 
attaining the latter. It must be clear 
to the most ardent upholder of the 
Turk that the knell of the Ottoman 
power has struck, and with it is in- 
volved the lot, immediate and urgent, 
of its component parts. The Alba- 
nian, it is evident, can enjoy no 
immunity from his coming fate, 
which would seem to be that he will 
be ground between the upper and 
nether millstone ; between the armed 
aggression of the Sclav, either Austrian 
or Russian, and the imperceptible but 
not less powerful action of Greek 
education and civilisation. Looking 
at the existing state of things in 
Albania, it appears then, in the absence 
of a combination of circumstances, 
which nothing on the political horizon 
justifies one in hoping for, that the 
Albanian populations are in a con- 
dition, politically and socially, which 
favours the solution hinted at. In 
reality there is no Albanian ques- 
tion which can be properly so called ; 
it is in the Greek question or Hel- 
lenism, and the Montenegrin question 
or Sclavism, that the Albanian question 
consists. Incidentally, it is also an 
Italian question, but that phase is 
more properly an offshoot of the 
Italia irredenta agitation, and will 
have to be settled between Austria 
and Italy. 

The absorption of the Albanian 
people by other races is not an event 
which can be regarded with unmixed 
feelings by the two great Western 
powers. Little interested themselves 
in Albania as it existed up to 1877 
under Turkish rule, they will be com- 
pelled to exercise a vigilant watchful- 
ness over its final partition, whenever 
that may come; and in proportion 
as the larger share of the Turkish 
Empire may fall to the Sclavs or 
the Hellenes, so will their interests 
be involved. It is difficult for 
the moralist to discern, through 
the mists with which diplomacy has 
surrounded the question, on what 
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principles of abstract political equity 
Montenegro is to be rewarded for the 
part she has played during the last 
twenty years and more in _perpe- 
tuating disturbances along her frontier. 
It can only be, and is avowedly, on 
the ground of political expediency. 
This, however, is beside the question, 
which is no way affected by the views 
of the moralist. Englishmen and 
Frenchmen, and, let it also be said, 
some Germans, will regard with feelings 
of sympathetic interest the gradual 
welding together of the Hellenic and 
Albanian elements in Lower Albania 
and Epirus, and their affiliation to the 
kingdom of Greece. The advantages 
which such a solution of that portion 
of the Albanian question would confer 
would be numerous, and mutually bene- 
ficial to the already free and the newly 
emancipated. The union of the Greeks 
of Epirus to the kingdom cannot 
longer be prevented, that of all the 
Albanians in the Lower Albania may 
be delayed, but appears not the less 
destined to come to pass. The moral 


advantages of these additions to the 
kingdom of Greece would be incaleu- 
lable. The over-wrought, feverish 
political life of Greece would receive 
a fresh and strengthening impulse. 
The sense of enhanced power would 
lend greater dignity and a sense of 
more real importance to the govern- 
ment of the country ; while the addi- 
tion to its population would enable it 
to carry out without embarrassment 
the financial obligations which now 
throw so severe a strain on its limited 
resources. Finally, in the addition of 
a brave, hardy, and loyal people to 
the military strength of the Hellenic 
kingdom, Englishmen could only see 
with deep satisfaction the reinforce- 
ment of a power which, from its 
geographical position, its love of free- 
dom, and its instinctive leanings to- 
wards constitutional government and 
commercial industry, must ever be 
the advanced guard of our Western 
civilisation in the East. 


C. L. FirzGerarp. 





PEASANT LIFE IN BENGAL, 


VititacE life in Bengal has been 
hitherto a sealed book to Europeans. 
Travellers have described the mud 
cottages thatched:with straw, half 
hidden by clumps of bamboos, plan- 
tains, or cocoa-nuts ; the ryots culti- 
vating the fields, or tending their 
cows, goats, and buffaloes ; the miscel- 
laneous minority of Brahmans, writers, 
money-lenders, doctors, astrologers, 
shopkeepers, weavers, blacksmiths, 
barbers, and scavengers; the women 
cooking the family meals, sweeping 
floors, husking rice, making cakes, or 
spinning cotton ; the swarms of naked 
children making mud-pies or playing 
old-fashioned games ; the trees where 
village gentry smoke and gossip, and 
religious mendicants go to and fro; 
the public tanks where the villagers 
bathe and pray; the temples where 
they make their offerings and worship 
the gods; and the colonnades where 
for unknown centuries the village boys 
have been taught Sanskrit grammar 
and verses by a line of Brahman 
pedagogues dating back to an un- 
known antiquity. Yet after a century 
of British rule, the inner life of these 
teeming populations, with all its joys 
and sorrows, is as little known to the 
English people as that of the old world 
which lies dead and buried beneath 
the mounds of Memphis or Nimroud. 
Lal Behari Day’s Bengal Peasant 
Life opens out this inner world.! He 
takes the reader, not only into a 
Bengali village, which is known by 
the high-sounding name of Kanchan- 
pur, or “the golden city,” but into 
the homestead of a Bengali family, 
and tells the annals of the household. 


1 Bengal Peasant Life, by Lal Behari 
Day. Macmillan and Co., 1879. This book 
was originally published in two volumes under 
the title of Govinda Samanta ; or, ‘the History 
of a Bengal Raiyat (Ryot). 


The father is dead, and the family 
nominally consists of three brothers— 
Badan, Manik, and Gayaram. Badan 
is the eldest, and consequently the 
head of the family. He takes the 
entire charge of the family property :— 
the homestead, which pays a yearly 
ground-rent of one rupee, or two shil- 
lings sterling, to the zemindar; the 
twelve acres of arable land, which pay 
a yearly rent of forty rupees; the 
plough and pair of bullocks, and some 
three or four cows. He provides for 
all these payments, as well as for the 
wants of the household. He is mar- 
ried, and has a little daughter named 
Malati, who as yet is the only child 
in the family. His brother Manik is 
unmarried, for, being of a weak intel- 
lect, no man will give him a daughter 
in marriage. His youngest brother, 
Gayaram, is married, but has no chil- 
dren. Badan and Manik cultivate the 
fields, whilst Gayaram attends to the 
cows. 

The supreme mistress of the house- 
hold is the old widowed mother, Alanga. 
She is honoured and obeyed by her 
three sons, and exacts implicit obedi- 
ence from her two daughters-in-law. 
Badan never takes any important step 
without consulting the old lady. His 
wife is most submissive to her on all 
occasions; but the young wife of 
Gayaram is sometimes restive, and 
returns a cross word to her mother- 
in-law. Such an act of rebellion is 
always regarded as a heinous crime in 
a Hindu household ; and Gayaram does 
not fail to reproach his wife at night 
for her undutiful conduct, and occa- 
sionally to slap and cuff her in a way 
which makes her silent and sullen for 
a whole day afterwards. 

The homestead is a four-sided in- 
closure of thick clay, with a yard in 
the centre. Badan occupies a large 
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hut at the entrance ; and his veranda, 
opening out into the yard, is the par- 
lour or drawing-room of the family, 
where visitors sit on mats and smoke 
their hubble-bubbles.!_ On the oppo- 
site side is Gayaram’s hut, and his 
veranda is the kitchen of the family. 
There is also a spare hut, a house for 
the cows, a tank, and other accessories. 

The daily life of the family is a series 
of pictures of Arcadian simplicity. At 
daybreak, when the crows begin to 
caw, the whole household is astir. The 
two elder brothers are off to the fields, 
whilst Gayaram is seeing after the 
cows. The women are busy in the 
huts and courtyard. Sometimes the 
men come home to their mid-day meal, 
and sometimes it is carried to them in 
the fields. At sunset the labours of 
the day are brought to a close. A mat 
is spread in the courtyard, and the 
men sit down cross-legged and smoke 
their hubble-bubbles; and at such 
times it is the joy of Badan’s life to 
listen to the childish prattle of his little 
daughter Malati. Occasionally the 
brothers pay visits to their neighbours, 
or neighbours drop in and join in the 
smoking. The conversation is nearly 
always the same—the weather, the 
bullocks, the crops, and the cows ; the 
ploughing, harvesting, sowing, or irri- 
gating. But money is ever the burden 
of the talk ; rupees, annas, and pice ; 
the zemindar’s rent ; the interest paid 
to the money-lender ; the cost, loss, or 
profit of every transaction connected 
with the farm or household. 

The whole family is religious; in- 
deed all Hindus are religious. They 
may be everything that is good or bad, 
but they are never wanting in fear of 
the gods. They are constantly utter- 
ing the sacred names, and they offer a 
portion of every meal to the gods of 
the earth, water, and sky. They see 
deity in everything that exists, and 
omens of good or evil in everything 


1 The Bengal tobacco pipe is fixed into a 
cocoa-nut of water ; and all the smoke from 
the bowl is drawn through the water, and 
makes the bubbling noise which gives it the 
name of ‘* habble-bubble.” 
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that moves. If they meet a cow or a 
wedding, they rejoice over their good 
fortune; if they see a widow or a 
funeral, they are down-hearted at their 
ill-luck. They engage in no business, 
or journey, or transaction of any sort 
or kind, without a prayer to the god- 
dess Lakshmi or an invocation to the 
elephant-headed Ganesha. 

Every family or group of families 
has its own Purohita, or domestic 
Brahman, who performs endless cere- 
monies of propitiation, consecration, 
or purification at births, deaths, mar- 
riages, fasts, festivals, religious cele- 
brations, and family incidents of every 
kind. In return the Purohita receives 
all the offerings of rice, fruits, and 
vegetables that are made to the gods, 
with occasional presents of a like 
character. Every year the Guru, or 
religious teacher of the sect or district, 
makes his appearance to receive a shil- 
ling fee from every household, and to 
confirm younger neophytes by whisper- 
ing into their respective ears the name 
of the god that each one is to worship 
as his own individual deity. This name 
is known as the “seed prayer,” and is 
to be uttered by the worshipper one 
hundred and eight times every day 
until the end of his earthly career. 

One day at noon the three brothers 
—Badan, Manik, and Gayaram—were 
resting from their labours and smoking 
the eternal hubble-bubble, when the 
little girl, Malati, came up with their 
dinners, and brought the welcome news 
that Badan’s wife had given birth to 
a son. No more work was done that 
afternoon, and the brothers hastened 
home and found the whole household 
in eestasies of delight. The yard was 
filled with friends and neighbours, who 
came to congratulate the family ; the 
old nurse was ever and anon coming 
to the door of the spare hut and show- 
ing the new-born baby with the utmost 
pride and satisfaction, whilst the grand- 
mother, Alanga, was overflowing with 
joy as she gazed on the face of her 
little grandson. The goddess Shusti, 
the holy protectress of young children, 
was worshipped and propitiated with 
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the most profound faith and devotion ; 
and for days the homestead was a 
centre of attraction and rejoicing to 
the whole neighbourhood.! In due 
course the horoscope of the infant was 
cast by the village astrologer, and pro- 
nounced to be most auspicious. This 
little boy is the hero of the present 
story ; his name is Govinda Samanta. 
Badan, the happy father of Govinda, 
was a type of the Bengal ryots of fifty 
years ago. Neither he nor his father 
before him had ever learned to read or 
write ; but he knew that his ignorance 
exposed him to many exactions of the 
zemindar which were contrary to the 
laws of the British government, and 
when Govinda was five years of age, he 
resolved that the lad should be sent 
to school. The old grandmother, 
Alanga, did not like the idea; she 
considered that education was all very 
well for Brahmans, writers, or money- 
lenders, but was out of place in the 
family of a ryot. Accordingly she was 
of opinion that her little grandson 
Govinda would be better employed in 


helping his uncle Gayaram to look 


after the cows. But Badan repre- 
sented that a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic would be 
absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of the rising generation ; so the 
old lady gave way at last and per- 
mitted Govinda to go to school. 
Govinda was not destined to learn 
Sanscrit from the Brahman school- 
master in the temple colonnade. 
Badan selected a more humble school, 
where the master was well versed in 
accounts, and was content with a 
monthly fee of one anna, or three half- 
pence sterling, and a little daily dole 
of betel or tobacco. The all-important 
day arrived when Govinda was wrapped 
in the dhut, or cloth, for the first 
time, to the\supreme delight of his 
mother and dmother. He was 
provided witjm a piece of chalk for 
writing le and figures on the 


' Other superstitious ideas and nursery in- 
cidents are told by Lal Behari Day, but the 
reader must be referred to the book under 
review for all details beyond the bare outline 
of the story. 
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floor, and Alanga tied up a quantity 
of fried rice in a corner of his dhuti 
in case he should feel hungry. He 
then, like a good little boy, bowed 
himself down to the ground with the 
deepest respect before his grandmother, 
his mother, and his father, as well as 
his uncles and aunt, and received a 
benediction from each. He was then 
led to the school by his father Badan, 
and began a course of education with 
some twenty other boys. He first 
learned to chalk letters and figures on 
the floor, and was then promoted to 
the dignity of writing on palm-leaves. 
Henceforth he went to school every 
morning with a bundle of palm-leaves 
under his arm, an earthen ink-pot in 
his hand, and a reed pen behind his 
ear. Every evening he came home 
bespattered with ink to show the 
reality and ardour of his studies ; and 
then his delight was to listen to the 
stories of all the old women round 
about respecting the never ending 
travels of four friends, and the hor- 
rible doings of ghosts and goblins of 
every shape and size. 

Meanwhile Govinda’s little sister 
Malati reached her eleventh year, and 
it became necessary to provide her with 
a husband. Her father Badan was a 
poor man, and would gladly have de- 
ferred the marriage, but his mother 
Alanga was very anxious on the sub- 
ject, and all his neighbours would 
have cried shame upon him had he 
put it off any longer. Accordingly he 
arranged to borrow the necessary sum 
from a money-lender, who charged 
a monthly interest at the rate of 
seventy-five per cent per annum. He 
also engaged a professional match- 
maker, who knew all the families 
round about and all their respective 
genealogies, in order to seek out a 
suitable husband in the neighbouring 
villages. At last, after several lengthy 
negotiations and many comparisons of 
horoscopes, a marriage was settled by 
the parents on either side between 
Malati, the daughter of Badan, and a 
young man named Madhava, who was 
the son of a rich landowner in a 
village some twenty miles off; and 
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after many more consultations of 
the heavenly bodies a fortunate day 
was finally fixed for the nuptial 
ceremonies. 

Madhava was more than nineteen 
years of age, but he had no voice in 
the marriage. He was content to 
take the bride whom his parents had 
chosen without any courtship what- 
ever ; indeed, when a marriage is ar- 
ranged amongst Bengalis, it is con- 
sidered most improper for the bride- 
groom to see or speak to his bride 
until the wedding-day. As for Malati, 
she was too young to understand the 
meaning of marriage, and only knew 
that there was to be great ceremony 
and festivity, for some days. 

During a whole fortnight before the 
wedding-day there was a din of pre- 
parations at both households, whilst 
the bride and bridegroom were subjects 
for mirth and jesting, congratulations, 
and compliments from all their kins- 
folk and acquaintances. There was 
continual feasting, bands of music 
were playing, dresses, jewels, and 
ornaments were under preparation, 
and the happy pair were rubbed with 
turmeric and oil until they were as 
yellow as gold. To expatiate upon 
the trousseau of the bride is beyond 
the power of a European pen. No ex- 
pense was spared by the father of the 
bridegroom. The wedding garments 
of Madhava were made of flowered 
silks and cloth of gold. His shoes, 
specially procured from Calcutta, were 
embroidered with silver. The diadem 
which is always worn by Bengali 
bridegrooms, and is sometimes of 
the flimsiest tinsel, was made up of 
the richest materials and costliest 
decorations. 

At last the day arrived when the 
bridegroom was to go in grand proces- 
sion to be married to his bride. At 
evening time Madhava was carried to 
Kanchanpur in a litter, accompanied 
by musicians and torches. The whole 
village was aroused by the music and 
the glare. Men, women, and children 
rushed into the road and cried out that 
the bridegroom was coming, whilst the 
jackals were so frightened at the 
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flaming lights and sudden turmoil that 
they scampered off to the jungle with 
the most unearthly screams and yells. 

All this while the assembly at 
Badan’s house was on the tiptoe of 
expectation. The inner yard was 
covered with a canopy of canvas, 
and a seat was prepared in the midst 
for the reception of the bridegroom. 
Presently the marriage music was 
heard playing louder and louder, and 
the hearts of Badan and his old mother 
were beating with excitement. At 
last the procession reached the gate of 
the homestead, and Badan went out 
to welcome his future son-in-law. 
Madhava, as the hero of the night, 
was then conducted to the seat in the 
midst of the assembly. The yard was 
crowded with husbands and sons, talk- 
ing incessantly, whilst the hubble- 
bubble went gaily round. The veranda 
of the big hut was crowded with wives 
and daughters, who were bundled 
together like bales of cotton, but were 
nevertheless as merry and talkative as 
the men, and full of jokes about the 
bride and bridegroom. 

The marriage ceremony was next 
performed with all its endless details, 
which may be regarded with breath- 
less interest by Bengali spectators, 
but have no significance to European 
eyes. They were brought to a close 
by the symbolic tying of the skirts of 
the bride with those of the bridegroom, 
the exchange of garlands between the 
happy pair, and the chanting recita- 
tions of Vaidik hymns by the officiat- 
ing Brahmans. The marriage feast 
was then served up to the male visit- 
ors in the yard. A plantain leaf was 
placed on the ground before every 
guest to serve as a plate, and then 
there was a general distribution of 
boiled rice, boiled pulse, vegetable 
curry, fish curry, fish in tamarind, and 
the curds, which are always a favourite 
dish with Hindus. When the gentle- 
men had finished, the ladies were 
served, and the night was thus spent 
in feasting and frolic. Two days 
afterwards the bridegroom went back 
to his father’s house, accompanied by 
the bride, but after a week or two 
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Malati returned to her old home, to 
remain there until she should be old 
enough to live with her husband. 

After the marriage, the household 
at Kanchanpur returned to its old 
routine ; but Malati’s life underwent 
a change. Whilst at home, she was 
no longer allowed to go out with the 
cows, or to carry the dinner to her 
father and uncles, but she did more of 
the work of the house, and was ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of cooking, and 
was not required to cover herself with 
a veil like her mother andaunt. Atin- 
tervals, however, she paid flying visits 
to her husband in the house of his 
father; and on these occasions she 
was under more constraint, for she 
was treated as Madhava’s wife, and 
was always obliged to cover her face 
with a veil. 

Meanwhile Gayaram’s young wife, 
Aduri, made some mischief in Badan’s 
household. She was not only cross to 
her mother-in-law, but occasionally 
insubordinate to her husband. One 


night, when they were retiring to sleep 
on their mats, Gayaram accused her of 
having looked and smiled at a young 
religious mendicant whilst giving him 


a handful of rice. Aduri declared 
it was a lie; that she never looked 
on any man’s face save his own, 
and that she never spoke to any 
man, not even to his elder brothers. 
Gayaram gave her a slap in the face, 
and she set up a loud screaming, and 
fell down upon the floor. The grand- 
mother rushed in and tried to soothe 
her son, and begged him to use his 
wife more gently, and left them. But 
Aduri had lost her temper; she de- 
clared that, if she had smiled at the 
mendicant, there was no harm in it; 
and Gayaram was so angry at the im- 
propriety that he gave her a good 
beating, and left her to sob and moan 
as much as she pleased, and went to 
sleep on his mat. Next morning he 
rose up early, and found that Aduri 
was fast asleep. Accordingly, he went 
out to the cows without saying a word. 

When Aduri woke up, she set about 
her household duties as though nothing 
had occurred. The morning passed 
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away, her husband and brothers-in- 
law returned home and took their 
dinners, and went out again into the 
fields, but nothing was said. That 
same afternoon she suddenly began to 
laugh boisterously, and jumped round 
the veranda, and seemed to be possessed 
by a demon. An exorcist was sent 
for, and he uttered his incantations, 
and to harangue the demon ; but 
the evil spirit set him at defiance, and 
refused to leave the woman. In this 
extremity the exorcist began to be- 
labour the young wife with a bamboo 
in order to drive the demon out of 
her. This active treatment proved 
eminently successful. The demon left 
his victim and vanished from the 
household, and Aduri recovered her 
senses. 

Soon after this Malati reached her 
twelfth year, and she went to live with 
her husband in his father’s house. 
Madhava was kind and affectionate 
in every way, but his mother was a 
virago, and seemed to hate her young 
daughter-in-law. She blamed Malati 
for not sweeping the floor properly, 
and for bad cooking and confectionery. 
She declared that Malati was ill-bred, 
walked like a boy, had a voice like 
the hissing of a serpent, and smiled in 
a sneering and sarcastic way when- 
ever anything was said to her. One 
night Malati did nothing but sob and 
weep; and Madhava found out that 
she had been slapped in the face 
because some milk had boiled over. 
He trembled very much when he 
heard the story, but at last he said 
that he would speak to his mother. 
Malati answered that nothing would 
cure her temper, and urged him to 
send the old lady away. Madhava 
was horrified at the idea; he never 
heard of any such atrocity, except 
among the European Sahibs, and he 
was not going to act like a Sahib, for 
it is deemed an enormous crime 
amongst Hindus for a son to live 
apart from his mother. Madhava 
tried to quiet his wife by saying that 
it was her fate; and as it had been 
ordained by the gods, it was impious 
and useless to resist their decrees. 
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Next day, however, Madhava went 
so far as to tell his mother that it did 
not look well for her to beat her 
daughter-in-law. But the old lady 
broke out in a fury. Madhava fled 
from the storm and escaped into the 
fields; but the old lady kept on walk- 
ing to and fro, muttering to herself, 
cracking her knuckles, banging the 
doors, dashing about the brass pots, and 
behaving like a mad woman. For the 
rest of the day she would not say a 
word ; but the night quieted her down, 
and next morning the household went 
on as usual. Some time afterwards 
Malati gave birth to a little boy ; and 
henceforth she was treated more 
kindly by her mother-in-law. 

Govinda Samanta was still a school- 
boy at Kanchanpur when a great 
sorrow befell the household. His 
youngest uncle, Gayaram, was bitten 
by a cobra, and expired within a few 
hours ; and his remains were burnt im- 
mediately afterwards with all the cus- 
tomary ceremonies. The grief of the 
grandmother, Alanga, was intense and 
piercing, but the poor young widow, 
Aduri, did nothing but shriek and 
scream, and then gave way to a despair 
bordering on mania. The days had 
gone by when a bereaved widow was 
compelled to burn herself with her 
dead husband on the funeral pile. 
Lord William Bentinck had abolished 
that abominable rite for ever. But, 
nevertheless, the life of a Hindu 
woman, who has lost her husband, is 
without hope of any kind. However 
young she may be, she is condemned to 
perpetual widowhood ; to break up all 
her ornaments, to wear mean attire, 
and to be content with one meal a day. 
Even when kindly treated by the 
other women of the household, she is 
regarded as an evil omen, to be shut 
out from all weddings and merry- 
makings, and doomed to spend the 
remainder of her days as a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water. 

The fortunes of Govinda were 
changed by the death of his uncle, for 
he was removed from school and re- 
quired to look after the cows. Shortly 
afterwards a horrible crime was com- 
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mitted, which is still frequent in India. 
A little girl was missing, and the whole 
population turned out to seek for the 
lost child. Search was made in every 
homestead, grove, and garden, whilst 
numbers hastened to the tanks and 
dragged them in the expectation of 
finding the body. At last the corpse 
was found floating in a tank; and it 
was evident that the little girl had 
been lured away from the village, and 
stripped of all the finery and orna- 
ments with which native parents 
bedizen their children, and then 
murdered and thrown into the tank. 

The discovery was followed by a 
strange conflict between English law 
and Hindu ideas. According to the 
English law in India, the body of a 
murdered person is never to be burnt 
without the knowledge and sanction 
of the police. But Hindus are accus- 
tomed to burn their dead as soon as 
possible after they have ceased to live ; 
and they consider it a calamity and a 
crime if a body remains unburnt after 
twenty-four hours. . The question was 
referred to the zemindar, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, and _ consequently 
ordered the immediate burning. But 
to guard against unpleasant con- 
sequences, a bribe was given to the 
police constable of the village, and 
consequently no report of the murder 
was sent to the police authorities at 
the headquarters station. 

Next day, the whole village set to 
work to discover the murderers. An 
old woman came forward and said that 
on the morning of the previous day 
she had seen the little girl walking 
away with a man and his sister be- 
longing to the village. The people at 
once accepted her story, and ran off to 
the hut of the accused, arrested them 
both, and then dragged them to the 
house of the zemindar, kicking and 
cuffing them the whole of the way. 
The accused were subjected to torture 
and confessed their guilt, and then 
received another storm of blows. 
But nothing further could be done ; 
neither the zemindar nor the con- 
stable dared to report that the body 
had been burnt without the knowledge 
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of the police. Accordingly, the mur- 
derers were turned out of the village 
with a shower of brickbats and old 
shoes,! and told that they would be 
hanged if everthey attempted to return. 

About this time Govinda was mar- 
ried, and his grandmother resolved 
to surrender the headship of the 
household to his mother, the wife 
of Badan, and to devote the remainder 
of her days to religious duties and 
pilgrimages to holy places. The 
family were Vaishnavas, or worshippers 
of Vishnu as the supreme spirit 
through his incarnation as Krishna ; 
and they belonged to the sect of 
Chaitanya, a Vaishnava preacher of 
the sixteenth century, who is greatly 
reverenced throughout Bengai, and 
is supposed by his followers to be a 
later incarnation of Krishna, Accord- 
ingly, the old lady prepared to go on 
a pilgrimage to certain holy places 
which had been rendered sacred by the 
presence of Chaitanya; and then to 
undertake a final journey to the 
famous temple of Jaganath, another 
form of Krishna, in the remote province 
of Orissa. Her daughter-in-law Aduri, 
the young widow of her lost son 
Gayaram, proposed to accompany her ; 
and though Badan doubted the sin- 
cerity of Aduri’s religious professions, 
he would not prevent her going, es- 
pecially as she might prove of help to 
his mother on her toilsome journeys. 

A Hindu pilgrimage is one of the 
saddest sights in humanity. The wor- 
shippers of Krishna often abandon 
themselves to a wild frenzy, and seem 
to lose their senses in orgiastic in- 
toxication. The religious mendicants 
especially, who are supposed to lead 
lives of celibacy, and to devote them- 
selves to mystical contemplation of the 
supreme spirit, will often impose upon 
credulous widows by their affected 
_ } Throwing a shoe or a slipper is the most 
insulting mark of opprobrium in Asiatic eyes. 
It is an insult which no one is supposed to 
forgive. Accordingly, Hindus are thunder- 
struck when they see Europeans throwing old 
shoes and slippers after a newly married pair ; 
and some Bengali editors have gravely taken 
Europeans to task for such vulgarity and 
superstition, 


ecstasies, and make their religious pre- 
tensions a cloak for the vilest im- 
moralities. At one of the places of 
pilgrimage, the two women beheld a 
group of these mendicants, singing, 
dancing, and vituperating like mad- 
men, One of the most violent fixed 
his eyes op the younger widow, and 
then threw himself on the ground in 
violent convulsions. Aduri looked 
on with amazement; she knew the 
man well, and remembered having 
given him alms at their home- 
stead at Kanchanpur. Presently he 
awoke from his trance, and declared 
that the god had appeared to him and 
announced that the widow was destined 
to become the most glorious member 
of his mendicant worshippers, It is 
needless to dwell upon the scene of 
imposture. Aduri made no resistance, 
and her mother-in-law was too be- 
wildered and helpless to interfere. 
The poor deluded widow was hurried 
off by the mendicants, invested with 
the garb of their order, made to take 
the vows with the accompanying cere- 
monies, and was henceforth lost to her 
family. The old lady returned to Kan- 
chanpur with the unwelcome story, 
and in spite of the sincerity of 
their faith in Vishnu and Krishna, the 
whole family lamented over the mys- 
terious doom that had befallen the 
widow of Gayaram. 

The old grandmother, Alanga, lived 
to carry out her pilgrimage to Jaga- 
nath, but was attacked by cholera on 
the road from Puri, and left to die 
without medicine or religious cere- 
monies ; and to crown the horrors of 
her doom, her remains were not con- 
sumed on a funeral pile, but were 
left a prey to dogs and vultures. 
When the sad tidings reached Kan- 
chanpur, the family celebrated her 
obsequies, but the manner of her 
death continued to be a great grief 
to the whole household. 

Shortly afterwards Badan was 
gathered to his fathers, and burnt in 
the old solemn fashion which has 
been handed down from a remote 
antiquity. Govinda, the son, now 
became the head of the family, 
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but began life with a serious draw- 
back. Badan had left a debt due 
to the money-lender, and for this his 
son was responsible according to 
Hindu usages, which are’ more bind- 
ing than laws; and Govinda had been 
compelled to increase this debt in 
order to perform the expensive cere- 
monies necessitated by the death of 
his grandmother and father. 

But matters are rarely so bad that 
they cannot be worse. One day 
Govinda was taken aback by a de- 
mand from one of the servants of 
the zemindar for a contribution of 
tive rupees towards the expenses of 
the coming marriage of the son of the 
zemindar. The demand was illegal, 
but it was one of those old native 
customs which had outlived the intro- 
duction of British rule. Govinda 
was utterly unable to pay, and was 
accordingly hurried off to the house of 
the zemindar to make his excuses in 
the presence of the great man. 

Jaya Chand Raya was a Bengal 
zemindar of the old school, ignorant, 
rapacious, and unscrupulous, sticking 
at nothing in the way of forgery, 
chicanery, or downright fraud, if he 
could only screw money out of the 
timid ryots. His name was never 
pronounced by his tenants without exe- 
erations ; whilst it was a common say- 
ing that tigers and cows were so terri- 
tied when they heard it that they drank 
water together out of the same tank. 

The house of this Hindu grandee 
was a mansion of brick and mortar, 
the largest in the village. The gate- 
way was a mass of solid masonry, 
with a huge door of teak wood, 
studded with large nails, and sur- 
mounted by the figure of a lion. 
Inside was a courtyard sixty feet 
square. On one side was a large 
hall; and on two other sides there 
were suites of rooms; the whole 
being known as the Cutcherry house, 
public part of the mansion, where the 
zemindar held his court and transacted 
business. There were two other quad- 
rangles covering similar areas, built 
round with houses and covered ve- 
randas, One was known as the “ outer 
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house,” contained the images of the 
gods, and was used only on religious 
festivals ; the other was the “inner 
house,” and comprised the women’s 
apartments, or Zenana. 

Govinda was ushered trembling 
through the lion gate into the Cut- 
cherry hall, where he saw the zemin- 
dar sitting cross-legged on a carpet, 
leaning on a huge pillow, and looking 
as terrible as a lion couchant. Govinda 
crouched before him like the humblest 
slave, and pleaded that he was willing 
to pay, and only wanted time. He 
was told that, unless he was ready with 
his money within three days, he would 
be brought to the house with his 
hands tied for all men to see. 

That night there was much ex- 
citing talk in the village of Kanchan- 
pur. Some asked why the poor ryots 
should pay the marriage expenses of 
the zemindar’s son. Others timidly 
remarked that the zemindar was rich 
and powerful, and had a band of club 
men in his pay. Manik declared that 
it would be cowardly to submit, and 
heaped much abuse upon the zemip 
dar. But Govinda remarked that, if 
he failed to pay, the zemindar might 
ill-treat him, or imprison him, and 
perhaps set his house on fire ; and it 
was plain that most of the villagers 
held the same opinion. Accordingly, 
he consulted his mother, and resolved 
to raise the money at any cost, but 
to tell the zemindar to his face that 
the demand was contrary to law. 

The result was not satisfactory. 
The zemindar was so enraged that 
he struck Govinda with his slipper, 
and threatened to ruin him until the 
dogs and jackals howled over his 
miseries. A few nights afterwards 
the old homestead was set on fire, and 
Manik recognised one of the incen- 
diaries as the head of the zemindar’s 
club men. But Govinda could obtain 
no redress. Many of the zemindar’s 


people swore that the offender was 
miles away on the night in question, 
whilst the village constable was the 
humble servant of the zemindar. 
Govinda was soon a ruined man. 
The fire destroyed his receipts for rent, 











and false demands were made against 
him, which led to the distraint of his 
crops and cattle, and the sale of all 
his remaining property to the highest 
bidder. He struggled on for a while 
as a labourer, and at last perished in 
the famine of 1873. 

Such is the story of Govinda Sa- 
manta as told by an educated native 
gentleman of singular ability. It 
abounds in accurate descriptions and 
details, which will be found equally 
novel and interesting. In a word, it 
tells more of the realities of native 
life and character than can be found 
in all the voluminous lumber that the 
British government has ever published 
respecting the people of India. Above 
all, it shows the helplessness of the 
agricultural population of Bengal, and 
the utter want of political life in the 
village communities. At the period to 
which the story refers, the Bengal 
ryots were almost at the mercy of 
the zemindars. Prior tothe year 1859 
the Bengal zemindars were empowered 
by the late East India Company’s 
regulations to imprison their ryots, 
and distrain their goods, for any 
arrears of rent, or even alleged ar- 
rears; and thus, to use the words of 
Lal Behari Day, a government call- 
ing itself Christian permitted the 
peaceful millions of Bengal to be 
ground to the dust by their native 
landlords. But Act X. of 1859 removed 
most of the old evils by prohibiting 
all arbitrary demands, and introducing 
new rules as regards receipts and the 
enhancement of rents, which have 
practically emancipated the ryots 
from the serfdom which they had 
inherited from their fathers. 

It must however be admitted that 
the zemindars of the present day, 
especially those who have received an 
English education, are of a better 
type than Jaya Chand Raya. In- 
deed, there are some who take a 


real interest in the welfare of their 
ryots, and who would compare favour- 
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ably with the landlords in more 


advanced countries. But the Bengal 
ryots are still too ignorant and timid 
to helpthemselves. They distrust one 
another ; they are afraid of the zemin- 
dars ; they are in still greater terror 
of the native police; and the activity 
of English officials alone protects them 
from oppression and crime. 

The political and social elevation of 
the people of India is becoming one of 
the most important questions of the 
day; but the story of Govinda Sa- 
manta shows how little can be done 
until the masses begin to display more 
public spirit, and education is more 
widely disseminated. The main diffi- 
culty is to arouse the Hindu people 
from the torpor of ages, and during 
the present generation very much has 
been done in this direction. The good 
work began with the introduction of 
railways, telegraphs, and a cheap post- 
age. Since then the disastrous famines 
and introduction of direct taxation 
have awakened the Hindu populations 
of the larger villages and towns to the 
course of public events in which their 
self-interest is largely concerned. But 
the great desideratum is a closer 
association between Europeans and 
natives, especially in the Residency 
capitals ; and that can be only effected 
by the discovery of pursuits and 
measures in which both can have a 
common interest. Field sports and 
horse-races have had but a dubious 
success; whilst European conversa- 
ziones are almost as wearisome to native 
gentlemen as the performances of 
nautch girls and conjurors are to 
English visitors. The growing interest 
of educated natives in English politics 
may possibly lead to the desired result; 
and though at present it seems more 
likely to enable interested individuals 
to create political capital, it may tend 
in the long run to promote the well- 
being of both Great Britain and 
India. 


J. TatBoys WHEELER. 
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THE NORTHERN SHEPHERD. 


THERE is something at once poetical 
and exceedingly prosaic in the word 
“‘shepherd’’ according to the point 
of view from which it is looked at. 
It brings to our minds the smock- 
frocked man on the Wiltshire downs, 
or on the sunny hills of Devon, with 
his kindly, but often not very intel- 
ligent, face, a cider-drinking, bacon- 
eating father of smock-frocked, bacon- 
eating children, There is the pretty 
pair, relique of the Dresden era, with 
their delicate flower-adorned crooks 
and garments, charming and _use- 
less. The black-bearded, swarthy man, 
whose like has watched flocks on Syrian 
or Arabian deserts for untold genera- 
tions, is another type. And, lastly, we 
can see on old Greek vases, or on still 
more ancient sculpture, the figure of 
aman with god-like face and stately 
limbs, lying sunburnt and half naked 
by a fountain or river, playing on his 
pipes, or wooing some maiden, fair 
indeed, but scarcely more so than 
himself. The shepherds of the North 
of Scotland yield in grace and dignity 
to the last, but stand, we think, 
superior to the first; and we propose 
in this paper to give a short account 
of them, and of the wild land in which 
they live. 

Of the deer, the grouse, and the 
salmon, greatly though we love them, 
we shall say little here. After the 
full and accurate accounts given of 
them by such writers as Scrope, St. 
John, and Colquhoun, little remains 
to be said ; these men in their younger 
days had opportunities which are now, 
alas! wanting to us. They could 
follow, with little let or hindrance, the 
deer from Loch Inver to Dunrobin, or 
from Loch Shin to the Kyle of 
Tongue, and fish without question 
rivers which now let for a hundred 
pounds a month. They all, too, had 





the power of bringing vividly before 
their readers the scenes they were 
describing, and St. John is peculiarly 
successful in this art. We seem, as 
we read his charming pages, almost to 
smell the peat smoke of the shep- 
herd’s house into which he turns wet 
and tirediafter his long day on the hill. 
Our feet slip with his on the polished 
downlying stems of the rank heather, 
as breathless and panting he struggles 
up to cut off the wounded deer. We 
can almost hear the alarmed 
“whutter” of the old mallard as 
he hurriedly rises from the lonely 
mountain loch only to come down 
again. In their time wild Sutherland 
was still wilder; animals and birds 


‘which they came frequently across 


are extinct or very rare now. The 
weird old stories too, about the free- 
booters and poachers, the fierce 
wolves and enormous stags, the 
giants and the cave-dwelling spirits, 
were fresher then. It is hard to say 
what may be going on in the lonely 
hills of Sutherland in another 
hundred years. 

When the bracken and the birches 
are beginning to feel the effects of the 
early autumn frosts, and the larch is 
found in the morning with her yellow 
needles lying about her, as if it were a 
garment, most of the shooting tenants 
move southward, and for nine months 
Sutherland is left once more to 
itself. And yet for some, though 
perhaps these are but few, it has in 
the late autumn and in the winter 
charms not less than in the purple 
August. The summer look of the 
country, that known best by the 
great majority of its visitors, is of 
course gone. The hot sun, shining 


with broad face over the great moors, 
and making the outlines of the hills 
shake and tremble in its fierce heat, 











and the still more beautiful summer 
midnight, semi-Arctic in its lightness, 
when Sailven, and Canispe, and 
Benmore, though twenty miles away, 
ean be seen cutting the clear sky with 
their bold masses, are wanting—though 
indeed in these degenerate times hot 
sun and clear skies are not familiar 
sights even in the summer, To these 
few a long tramp on some lowering 
November afternoon has a peculiar 
fascination, when the shadows of the 
great clouds are chasing each other 
wildly over the far-stretching moors, 
and ,the sun, now grown faint and 
powerless, shows up here and there the 
sickly yellow grass against the brown 
heather ; whilst with every breath they 
inhale air which has been driven a 
hundred miles over the mountains, as 
if it needed filtering and purifying 
fresh from its journey of thousands 
more across the sea. 

The shepherds of Ross-shire and 
Sutherland, about whom more especi- 
ally we are writing, are physically a 
fine race. Many people have a fixed 
idea that all Highlanders are tall, 
strong men ; others, judging probably 
from the fishermen they have seen on 
the east coast, or from the western 
islands, imagine them small, stunted, 
and red-haired. Of course there are 
some small, poor-looking men, but as a 
rule they will compare favourably 
with any race in these islands ; and it 
would be a strange thing if they did 
not. Their life is eminently calculated 
to make them do so. Their food, 
though simple, is abundant ; the oat- 
meal which, with milk and a little 
mutton and bacon, forms their diet, is 
well known for its properties of bone- 
making. They breathe air than which 
there is no purer in the world, and 
their hard out-of-door life insures them 
sound and healthy sleep. 

If to most?men the life of a shepherd 
would appear strange and almost ap- 
palling in its utter loneliness, to some 
few it has, for this very reason, a 
peculiar fascination. (We are speak- 


ing here of the genuine hillman, not of 
one who is connected with a coast 
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arable farm.) Some of the straths 
and glens are well populated—well 
populated, that is to say, for 
that country. There: may be on 
twenty miles of road a couple of 
shooting-lodges, with their attendant 
collection of keepers’ houses, a few 
small crofts, perhaps an inn, and pos- 
sibly a kirk, though these two latter are 
infrequent, and the average distance 
between inns in Sutherland (always 
excepting a narrow strip on the east 
coast) may be set down at from 
fifteen to thirty miles. Many of the 
shepherds’ houses, however, are a long 
distance off the main road, and a man, 
after walking from the nearest railway 
station twenty or thirty miles, and 
often much further, may have to turn 
across the heather for five or six more 
before he gets home, though there is 
often a peat track tohelp him. His 
most probable near neighbour will be 
a keeper, and keepers and shepherds 
do not always pull well together, there 
being knotty questions about heather 
burning, and sheep straying over 
marches (the latter being especially 
frequent when the adjoining land is 
under deer), which have to be settled 
afresh every year, and which cause no 
little amount of jealousy and ill- 
feeling between the two. Sometimes, 
however, they are great friends ; and as 
a rule they get on pretty well together, 
partly, no doubt, for the sake of com- 
panionship, and partly, on the keeper’s 
side at least, from motives of policy, 
for he knows well, if he is worth any- 
thing, how essential it is for the 
welfare of his game that he and the 
shepherd should be on good terms, 
and how great the power is which the 
latter has over it. 

Here then in his substantial, gene- 
rally slated house, the shepherd 
lives a lonely life: out all day and 
every day on the hills; not able to 
discuss the local news with forester or 
ploughman as men in the lowlands 
can, and indeed often with no local 
news to discuss, spending the whole 
day for weeks and months and years 
alone with his collies and his sheep, and 
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coming back at night to his wife and 
children, perhaps the only human 
faces he will see for long stretches of 
time together. And if the life of 
the man is considered a dreary one, 
what must it be for the wife? Poor 
lassie! a long course of natural 
selection has adapted her for it ; but 
she must often hardly know what she 
is consenting to when she allows her- 
self to be persuaded by some pros- 
perous young shepherd’s eloquence to 
go up to his far-away strath, and 
make his lonely life less lonely. The 
first year after her marriage may be 
called one long honeymoon, if the 
fact of seeing hardly any one but her 
husband can constitute one. But he is 
rarely with her in the day, and with 
little to do, it must often be weary work 
alone from the early morning till late 
in the afternoon. She will sometimes 
have enough to think about, though, 
on some wild December or January 
evening, when the wind comes driving 
down the glen, making the house, 
firmly built as it is, rock, and piling 
the white drift high up against its 
walls. At such times it must be 
difficult to avoid remembering dismal 
stories of men as brave, as stalwart, 
and as determined as her husband, 
whose bravery and determination were 
of no avail against their silent and 
awful enemy—the snow. Thenin the 
midst of her forebodings her husband 
arrives, a good-looking, red-haired, 
knickerbockered fellow, who kisses his 
wife, laughs at her fears, and sets to 
at his supper with the appetite of one 
of his own collies. 

When, too, the little ones 
one by one, and squall, and grunt, 
and crow, and make those pretty 
noises in which all mothers take so 
much delight, she cannot, like her 
lowland sisters, invite her friends 
and gossips to tea, to inspect and 
admire their many charms. Their 
distant and out-of-the-way life pre- 
vents this, and for years the children 
live, seeing few faces but their parents’, 
playing contentedly all day and in all 
weathers before the door, sunburnt, 


arrive 


yellow-headed, healthy little boys and 
girls, to grow up, the girls as ser- 
vants in the low country, the boys, 
perhaps to take their father’s place, 
perhaps to become under a paternal 
government an item in the material 
by which in these days “scientific 
frontiers” are arranged and held. 

The shepherd’s wife, as has been said, 
sees few faces, but nowand then she has 
visitors whom she could well dispense 
with. The lonely roads which run 
from the east to the west coast are, 
strange as it may appear, not un- 
frequently used by tramps, tinkers, 
and gipsies, and if the house is near 
at hand, a bold face is sometimes 
poked into the kitchen, and a demand 
rather than a request made for oat- 
cake or milk. What can a poor girl 
do when she looks out and sees other 
bold faces behind? Sometimes these 
people make a return by mending 
something for their unwilling hostess ; 
sometimes a little impertinence is her 
only reward. 

At one time the shepherd would 
have had other neighbours. The 
hills of Sutherland were not always 
so lonely as they are in these days. 
Now a man may travel in many 
parts the length of a long sum- 
mer day without meeting any one, 
unless it be a stray keeper or shep- 
herd, and without coming across any 
inhabited house. But he will see 
traces of the latter, and signs that 
men have once been there. Along 
the shores of the far inland running 
sea lochs or kyles, and in some of 
the most sheltered and best watered 
straths, are to be seen the remains of 
houses—some in tolerably good pre- 
servation, others totally ruined—and 
often it is only by the increased green- 
ness of the patches in the heather, or 
by a turf-grown ridge, dimly to be 
traced, that he knows he is stand- 
ing on ground on which men who 
have long since been dead and for- 
gotten once lived and _ worked. 
This is not the place to enter into 
a discussion as to the justice or in- 
justice of the complusory clearance of 
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these moor-crofters. There can, how- 
ever, we think, be little doubt that, 
if the change was a benefit to the 
landlords, it was ultimately much to 
the benefit of the tenants, and that no 
one who has seen, as the writer has, 
the poverty, the hard existence, and 
the temptations to become indolent 
and apathetic, which are the almost 
inseparable adjuncts to the lives of 
these men, would wish to see them 
reinstated. These remarks apply to 
those who work their small holdings 
up in the mountains, far away from 
the large arable farms. When the 
crofts are near the latter, the owners 
can, if they like, get pretty regular 
work, and are proportionately more 
prosperous. In the former case, little 
can be done in this way except at rare 
intervals, such as during the clipping 
and smearing, and as a ten-acre croft 
cannot employ a family’s whole time, 
there is a good deal of idleness, and 
men are satisfied with getting a mere 
existence out of their land. 

The shepherd has a few little breaks 
in his monotonous life. The clipping, 
which on large farms lasts a week or 
ten days in fine weather, in wet much 
longer, is one ; and though the clippers 
have to work very hard, they enjoy it, 
and look forward to its meetings, and 
gossip, and attendant flirtations, with 
great interest. There is a wedding 
now and then in the strath, and a 
wedding-feast in these parts is a serious 
business, often lasting not only all day 
but all night too, If there is a cow 
to buy or sell (shepherds always keep 
cows, grass for them being allowed by 
the farmer), a visit has to be paid to 
one of the kyle or west-coast fairs ; 
and, cow or not, most men manage to 
turn up at the famous “‘Fiel-eadachan,” 
or ‘‘market of the white stone,’’ held 
just across the Sutherland march in 
November. It is on occasions like 
these that our otherwise sober shep- 
herd is apt to indulge in a little too 
much whisky. 

On all farms, especially on those 
where the ground is steep, or where 
there is much cliff-land, as on the 
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coast, sheep often get crag-bound ; that 
is, are tempted by the sweet, fresh 
grass to climb down to some rock or 
ledge from which they cannot get up, 
and unless seen and rescued, they of 
course die, The enormous extent 
of some sheep-farms prevents the 
minute examination of ground which 
can be given on southern pastures ; 
60,000 or 70,000 acres in the High- 
lands are occasionally let to one man,. 
and some farms have an ill reputa- 
tion for this kind of loss. The shep- 
herd in such cases has to be let down 
by ropes to their prison, and, their 
legs being tied together, gets them 
hauled up. Sometimes the stupid 
things, frightened and bewildered, 
throw themselves over the rocks just 
when help is near, and if it is the sea 
which is below, a boat is, if possible, 
brought round to be ready to pick 
them up. 

So much for their fine-weather life ; 
the winter one is very different. Cold 
and snow are the enemies which have 
to be fought for many weeks—some- 
times, during late years, for many 
months. Descriptions have often been 
given of snow-storms, but the best of 
them can convey but a feeble idea of 
the reality, and we shall not attempt 
it here. It is hard and heart-breaking 
work travelling any distance on the 
hills through deep snow, even when 
the weather is fine; but it is when 
a furious wind is driving this white 
covering, catching it up and whirl- 
ing it about in dense masses, and 
cutting the breath with its icy cold 
almost to the point of suffocation, that 
the fearful power of a really bad snow- 
storm in the North is felt. It is a 
very rare thing for a shepherd to be 
lost even in the very worst winter ; 
their great experience, their wonderful 
and most minute knowledge of their 
ground and of landmarks, their power 
of endurance, and, lastly, their sagacity 
in reading beforehand the signs of the 
weather, are their safeguards. Still 
they have not always escaped, and 
the deer-stalker may have pointed 
out to him, perhaps on a broiling 
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September afternoon, when the mind 
almost refuses the conception of such 
a quality as cold, the place where in 
some late spring long since was found 
all that remained of the poor shepherd 
who used to live in the little house 
below. From long experience they 
are able to foretell a coming change 
with the greatest accuracy. Often the 
grouse-shooter out on the moors at the 
end of November, or just before the 
season closes, is disgusted to hear the 
dreaded yells, whistles, and other ter- 
rible sounds which denote a “ gather- 
ing.” He can see no signs of the 
coming storm. Perhaps the weather 
is dry, and the wild birds are lying 
better than they have done for weeks 
past, but of course his day is spoilt, 
and he may give it up and go home. 
In the morning, when the snow, 
already deep, is still falling, he will 
be sorry for the bad language he 
probably used, and be glad to think 
of the sheep, so scattered yesterday, 
now lying snug and sheltered near at 
hand. 

Taken as a body, shepherds may be 
called well-educated, intelligent, and 
moral men. The weekly Scotsman and 
—best of local papers—the Jnverness 
Courier find their way up to the 
glens, and a stranger would be sur- 
prised at the knowledge they show and 
the interest they take in the affairs of 
the great world from which they are so 
far divided. Home and foreign politics 
are keenly followed, and we remember 
being once, to use a homely word, 
very much “ stumpted” when, on going 
into a house in the North of Suther- 
land to get a bit of oat-cake, we were 
asked by an old shepherd there “ what 
the Ultramontanes were doing now.” 
Religion has a strong hold up in these 
mountains, often tinctured, it is true, 
with a good deal of bigotry and super- 
stition. A long distance will not keep 
the man from the kirk, and it is a 
curious sight in July, just before the 
summer Sacrament, to see the troops 
of people crossing the moors, old and 
young, men and women together, car- 
eying their finery with them, and 
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bound often on a two days’ journey. 
To an English eye the great gatherings 
on these occasions seem an almost un- 
mixed evil—a time which some of 
those present, especially the women, 
have good cause to remember as long 
as they live. Illegitimacy, however, 
which, witb drunkenness, is the great 
curse of agricultural Scotland, is rarer 
in the class we are writing of than in 
the rest of the population ; and though 
an unmarried shepherd lives alone with 
his servant (sometimes, it is true, a 
sister or relation, but frequently a 
stranger), it is not very often that 
anything goes wrong. The hard swear- 
ing, common among the lower classes, 
is not heard so much here. What 
would, however, be the result of trans- 
lating the Gaelic conversation carried 
on with the collies, it is not easy to 
say. 
The shepherd does, no doubt, a little 
poaching ; a good loch in an out-of-the- 
way hirsel will have the likely spots 
along its shores (especially those suited 
for night fishing) well trodden by other 
feet than those of the laird and his 
keepers ; but not much harm is done, 
and the offence seems a venial one in a 
man imbued from a long line of fore- 
bears with the instincts of a sports- 
man. ‘There was a time when sal- 
mon and venison formed no little part 
of his diet. It is not so now. There 
are old men still living in Strath 
Carron in Ross-shire who used to pay 
to the then Balnagown factor with 
their rent an additional half-crown 
a year for the right of killing salmon, 
not, be it remembered, with rod or 
net, but with leister, or click, or by 
any means they could. At that 
time the coble fishings in the Kyle of 
Sutherland were not so constantly 
or scientifically worked (if indeed at 
all) as they are now; and we have 
heard men say that, when they wished 
to take a cart across a ford in the 
Carron during the spawning season, it 
was often first necessary to drive 
away the multitudes of fish which 
were lying in the shallow waters lest 
they should be injured, or their splash- 
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ing should frighten the horse. Half 
a century ago deer-poaching was much 
commoner. Even in these days, when, 
during a hard winter, the starving 
beasts come prowling about the little 
patches of cultivated ground, the 
temptation of sending a handful of 
slugs among them is sometimes too 

t to be resisted. Many a grand 
set of horns that would now be worth 
two five-pound notes to any keeper 
has been smashed up and thrown into 
« peat hag lest the possession of an 
article so difficult to hide should get 
the owner into trouble. 

And here perhaps we shall be 
pardoned if we break the promise 
made at the beginning of this paper, 
and give one little story—a true one— 
ag an illustration of this kind of work. 
It was told us by an old man now 
living in Ross-shire, who was one of 
the actors in it. 

One fine September morning, more 
than fifty years ago, a man from this 
same Strath Carron was out after deer. 
He may have been a shepherd or he 
may have been a crofter, we don’t 
know ; on this particular occasion he 
was a poacher. In those days there 
were hardly any keepers in the north- 
ern forests ; that of Balnagown, how- 
ever, the oldest in the country, was 
un exception, and the deer, though 
not nearly so numerous as they are 
now, were much finer. The man met 
with little luck all day, but late in 
the afternoon he came across a very 
fine stag, with seventeen or eighteen 
points, lying in a corrie called 
*‘Crock Moror,’’ on the east side of 
the Glenmore Water. The stag was 
in very difficult ground, and could not 
be stalked without great risk. The 
poacher waited a long time in the 
hope of a change of position, but night 
coming on, he had to leave, feeling 
pretty sure, however, as the deer had 
not been disturbed, and as it was yet 
early in the season, of finding him in 
the same place next morning. He 
went home, and in a weak moment 
confided his secret to afriend. This 
friend, also a poacher, at once insisted 
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on going too, and, disgusted at his own 
stupidity, the first man had to give 
way, saying, however, that the corrie 
in which he had seen the deer was one 
at the head of Glenmore, not far from 
where the shooting lodge of Deanich 
now stands. But this corrie is some 
miles west of Crock Moror, where the 
stag had really been. They then 
went to bed, agreeing to start soon 
after midnight so as to be on their 
ground at the first light. When the 
time came, however, the Strath Carron 
man feigned sickness, but unselfishly 
insisted on his friend’s not losing such a 
grand chance, and started him off alone. 
So soon as he was well away, the sick 
man became suddenly well; he too 
shouldered his gun, an antique flint 
and steel weapon, and set off, no doubt 
chuckling at the success of his ma- 
neuvre. Away he went, across the 
hills by Croick, and over the Glen 
Alladale Water to the top of Crock 
Moror, in which corrie, or in the ad- 
joining one of Glasgoil, he expected 
to find the stag. Nothing was to be 
seen—the corries were quite empty. 
Much disappointed, but still not 
losing all hope, he went on up Glen- 
more, and his disappointment was 
soon changed to bitter disgust at 
meeting, radiant with triumph, his 
last night’s friend, sent, as he thought, 
on a fool’s errand. He had slain the 
stag. The animal had shifted his ground 
during the night, passed eastward 
up the glen, and, by a curious coin- 
cidence, had gone to the very place to 
which the second poacher had been mis- 
directed. The head of this animal is 
said to be one of those in the fine 
collection at Tarbet House, but though 
there are two or three there with a 
great number of points they are not 
so remarkable for strength and width 
as some of the others, 


So the shepherd lives a contented, 
peaceful life, far removed from the dirt 
and poverty, the smoke and noise of 
the great world; his long, uneventful 
existence only marked by such inci- 
dents as his marriage, his daughter's 
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iage, or an unusually unhealthy 
year in his hirsel. And at last a day 
comes when he must leave his house, 
never again to enter it, and is carried 
on the shoulders of men whom he had 
known all his life, for whose fathers 
and brothers he had perhaps done the 
same office, across the moors and down 
the glens to one of the little kirkless 
burying-grounds which are scattered 
here and there among the hills. There 
is such a one in Strath Oykel, above 
Rosehall, not far from the mound on 
which it is said that a woman sat long 
ago and saw her seven sons slain in 
battle. There, under the short-cropped, 
bee-haunted turf, the old shepherd lies, 


The Northern Shepherd 


and, in a place of burial far grander 
than Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, 
waits for the day to-be ; his face look- 
ing up towards the sky, whose signs 
he knew so well to read, shut in on 
every side by the stately mountains, 
perhaps the oldest in the world, which 
have looked down upon his little 
troubles and happiness, his love and 
his disappointments ; which, unchanged 
and still indescribably ancient, stood 
there when Troy was young, and 
another and a fairer shepherd yet un- 
born, and which will, so far as we can 
see, stand there unaltered to the end 
of Time. 


GitFrip Hartley. 





IRELAND—ITS SOCIAL STATE. 


I am told that it will be useful to give 
some explanations touching my paper 
on “Ireland from 1840 to 1880,” in 
Macmillan for April last, and to add 
what I can on the social state of Ire- 
land, which underlies all particular 
questions like that of land. I fear it 
will be impossible to write about the 
social state of the country without 
saying things that will give offence. I 
shall be sorry if this proves to be so. 
It is far from my wish, but in Ireland 
men fear to speak the truth when un- 
pleasant. It is right the truth should 


be told. These then are the motives 
with which I write. 

The Freeman's Journal wrote of 
my paper in a friendly tone on the 
whole, but objects that, as my grand- 


father never saw the estate, and my 
father never saw it but once cursorily, 
their neglect was the true cause of the 
state in which I found it. 

The fuller facts, I think, 
whether this is true. 

1. My grandfather, in the busy 
practice of a profession, bought the 
estate when past mid-life as an invest- 
ment. His only son, after eighteen 
years in the Dragoons, married and 
settled in England. It was more than 
twenty years afterwards, when he was 
on the wrong side of fifty, that the 
estate became his. Less than ten 
years after that time I took it in 
hand. Their view of management 
was to let the land at moderate rents, 
and allow the tenants to do as they 
liked in most things. As to using 
any harshness, even when the tenants 
neglected the primary duty of paying 
their moderate rents, such a thought 
never crossed their minds. Their 
fault was, that they were not before 
their time, and were too easy. No 
doubt the tenants would have pros- 


show 


pered more if the estate had been 
managed with business-like  strict- 
ness. Still there was nothing, except 
their own faults, to hinder them from 
prospering; and the burthen of their 
being in the condition in which I 
found them lies on themselves and on 
no one else. It was just a case of land 
bought for ordinary fair motives, in 
confidence on the law of the country, 
and treated in the ordinary fair way 
of that time. I believe this was the 
case with nearly all purchases within 
the last hundred years, in which time 
a large part of the country has been 
bought. 

There seems to be a notion that 
owners of land in Ireland acquired it 
in some other way than it was acquired 
in England. Such was not in any 
way the case. I have seen much land 
change hands in forty years, and 
never knew a case in which it was 
bought for other than honest reasons, 
such as prevail elsewhere. 

2. The Freeman thinks that I speak 
too favourably of emigration as a 
remedy for Irish ills, I doubt if any 
right-minded man who knew the 
country parts of Ireland from 1835 to 
1845 could have any doubt that emi- 
gration was then an unmixed blessing 
to the poor people, They were simply 
eating one another upalive. If I gave 
out over night that I wanted twenty or 
fifty men next morning to begin some 
job of work, a hundred or more would 
be waiting on the ground when I 
arrived, praying to be employed. I 
distinctly remember feeling that to 
give work was the greatest of all 
charities, and that whilst that state of 
things existed, it was a pressing duty 
to spend every shilling one could in 
that way. Though no effect seemed 
to be produced on the mass of poverty, 
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still the payment of the small wages 
then current made all the difference 
in life to those who were lucky enough 
to be employed. 

Can any one doubt therefore that 
the departure of half these poor people 
to where work at good wages abounded, 
was a lessing to themselves, and a 
blessing too to the other half who 
stayed behind—because they got more 
work at better pay? This is the 
very cause of the rise of wages from 
3s. and 4s. per week in 1840, to 9s. 
and 12s. in 1880. 

And when emigration is looked at 
by the light of the knowledge we have 
of how Irish emigrants have pros- 
pered in America and elsewhere, any 
objection to it must be scouted as 
cruelty. In my part it is getting 
common for emigrants to come back, 
sometimes with money, meaning to 
stay permanently; others only for 
the winter, or a time, or because they 
have been ill. There is but one tale 
with all—of the good wages and pros- 
perity they found in America. Then 
all our people have near relations 
there, many whom we employed, or 
knew as children, before they left. 
They are a frequent topic for talk— 
what and how they are doing? whether 
they are married, and to whom? «ec. 
It is usually some one from not far 
off ; and we sometimes hear of visits 
between the old people at home, who 
before knew nothing of each other, on 
account of the marriage in America. 
Letters are often given us to read. 
Sometimes there are inquiries about 
every member of our family by name, 
and messages of good will. In these 
ways the evidence is conclusive that 
emigration has been a mere blessing 
and source of prosperity directly and 
indirectly. 

Once more, every one, man and 
woman alike, who gets into any 
“trouble” at home, whether it be by 
breach of the criminal law, or social 
or moral law, or by misfortune, is 
sure quickly to emigrate, partly for 
the sake of a new start, partly be- 
cause their means of living at home 
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having been shaken, if not destroyed, 
they can more easily make a living,in 
a new country. I believe this to be 
the whole explanation of the favour- 
able nature of Irish criminal statistics. 
The criminals go away, and so offend 
no more. Again and again the police 
have come to me, as a magistrate, 
asking for a warrant to arrest some 
offender, and adding, “If he is not 
taken at once, he will surely be off to 
America.” Whenever the offence was 
such as at all to justify it, my answer 
has been, “That is the very reason I 
will not issue a warrant. You could do 
nothing to him if you caught him that 
would be half so good for the country 
as his running away to America; so 
let him go.” For these reasons I 
value emigration. 

3. In an agricultural paper there 
is an explosion against me by a 
tenant-righter from Lurgan. This 
writer knows nothing whatever of me 
or my doings, except what he read 
in your pages; yet everything I 
said I had done, every motive that ap- 
peared, is misrepresented and sneered 
at. Ionly notice him because he affords 
a convenient peg on which to hang 
some things I wish to say. He has, 
like the rest of his set, but one idea, 
and that is what is best described as a 
belief in the divine right of tenants. 
The divine right of kings was absolute 
wisdom compared with this. It had 
at least a noble theory to rest on— 
that a king embodied all virtues ; and 
it relied on principles that raised men 
above selfishness and their own per- 
sonal gain. But this supposed right 
of tenants has no theory or principle 
at all to rest on. It is a mere schem- 
ing for private gain, by which the most 
indolent and worthless tenants will 
gain most, often at the cost of honest 
men. That because a man hires a 
farm, large or small, yearly or for a 
fixed number of years, on quite definite 
terms, the agreement being often in 
writing, he thereby becomes entitled to 
large rights of property that formerly 
belonged without doubt to the other 
from whom he hired it, and which 
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that other never had a thought of 
giving him, could never be conceived 
anywhere out of Ireland. An abstract 
name is put to the thing the tenant 
wishes for. We hear of “fixity of 
tenure,” simply meaning, that instead 
of holding the land for the term agreed 
for and promised, the tenant is to have 
it for ever and ever. Then, it being 
seen that, if the previous owner could 
raise the rent as he thought proper, 
fixity of tenure might not be of much 
value, itis claimed that there shall be a 
valuation for rents by the Government. 
The valuation for poor-rates and other 
local taxes was made by Sir R. 
Griffiths for the Government many 
years ago. It was meant only as a 
relative valuation. The prices of 
different sorts of produce were laid 
down by the Act of 15 and 16 Vice. 
c. 63, according to which the valua- 
tion was to be made. These prices 
were, wheat, 7s. 6d. per cwt.; oats, 
4s. 10d.; barley, 5s. 6d.; flax, 49s. ; 
butter, 65s. 4d. ; beef, 35s. 6d. ; mut- 
ton, 41s.; pork, 42s.—all about half 
the prices at which such produce 
usually sells for now. 

Yet, because this valuation was low, 
it is now spoken of as the highest 
standard by which rents ought to be 
fixed; and above all things there is 
to be no competition. 

But the right to hold farms for 
ever and ever, and the rents fixed 
without any honest competition, is 
not enough. Idleness or drink might 
still ruin a good many. So the fur- 
ther claim is put in that if, from any 
cause, whether non-payment of rent, 
or having quite exhausted the farm, 
the tenant has to leave it, he should 
still be allowed to sell his right of 
occupancy to the highest bidder, and 
so, if times are good, put a large sum 
in his pocket ; and whoever buys such 
occupancy is to have a similar right of 
selling it whenever he sees fit, without 
regard to the landowner. 

Any one can see that this simply 
deprives the landowner of his rever- 
sion and gives it to the tenant. The 
owner may have spent a large sum on 
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improving the reversion, as I have 
done (7007. to 800/. a year for be- 
tween thirty and forty years—equal 
to 25,0007.). Again, on the faith of 
the law of the country, that honest 
right should prevail, he may have 
trusted that those who were to suc- 
ceed him should reap the profit of his 
outlay. It is to be taken from him, 
and given to the present tenants, good 
and bad alike, without repayment even 
of the money that can be proved to 
have been spent upon it. If the State 
has suflicient grounds for taking away 
the reversion from its owners, let it do 
so honestly by paying for it, as it 
has done in other cases. Even the 
Ulster tenants paid for their Tenant 
right. The landowner may be able 
to show that he let the farm to the 
tenant himself without any such 
rights; in many cases by lease. In 
my own case about three-fifths of 
my tenants hold by lease, and the 
rest only have not leases, because 
having been promised their farms for 
their lives at the old rent, and my 
word always kept to them, they pre- 
fer the benefit of the promise, to a 
new bargain and lease. A _ great 
number of landlords have spent 
largely—-some more, some less — 
upon their land, and so have the 
same rights that I have. Why are 
landlords to be deprived of what is 
theirs honestly 4 

Others propose to confiscate the 
land itself, paying for it twenty 
years’ purchase of the Government 
valuation already mentioned (which 
is about half the present true letting- 
value), and sinking the value of the 
reversion. Their plan is, by refusing 
rents, and making it hard for owners 
to get them paid, further to beat down 
the value. The Government is to have 
the privilege of paying the purchase- 
money and getting back from the ten- 
ant what it can of it by instalments. 

Let it be added further, to show 
the small weight of the tenant party, 
that the whole population of Ireland 
is less than five millions and a half ; 
of whom one million and a half (one- 
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fourth) are Protestants—a very dif- 
ferent state of things from what I can 
remember, when in many parts, like 
my own, the proportion was twelve to 
one. Men forget that the fact of a 
majority does not lessen the strength 
of a resolute minority. Of the re- 
maining four millions, it is believed 
that the agricultural population who 
would gain anything by such mea- 
sures is much under a million. The 
total number employed in agriculture 
by the census of 1871 was somewhat 
over a million, but this includes all 
labourers, and all boys and _ girls, 
servants and others above fifteen, 
besides many who are not tenants. 
It is plain, therefore, that the number 
of tenant farmers must be much 
smaller—probably not 500,000. This 
is not a great number, nor such as to 
give any sufficient justification for 
setting aside sound principles even for 
policy. 

4, The simple fact is, that, with very 
few exceptions, tenants have not im- 
proved their farms; they have not 
been industrious, or skilful, or sober ; 


,2 large proportion are indolent and 


scheming ; the renis have been less 
than the value; nor has there been 
any general oppression or hardship put 
on them to hinder their prosperity. 

Though the evidence given before 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
on agricultural distress has not yet 
been made public, yet the nature of 
that evidence is known to some. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin of Glasnevin, who is 
one of the Assistant Commissioners 
for Ireland, has sent in a report, and 
has been partly examined besides. 
He is, at least, a disinterested, and 
not a landlord’s, witness; yet I be- 
lieve it is not possible that anything 
could be stronger than the opinion 
he has given on the faults of Irish 
tenants and their worthlessness as 
farmers. 

5, I suppose there was never a ques- 
tion the facts and statistics of which 
were so little taken intoaccount. Every- 
thing has been taken for granted on sen- 
timent. The only important question 
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tothe great majority of the people is, 
in what way the general prosperity of 
the country will be best promoted? 
in what way the most capital will be 
laid out ? how the best wages will be 
paid, and who will pay them? so that 
the comfort of the whole people may 
be most advanced in better houses, 
clothes, and all else. 

There is no doubt Ireland is a poor 
country compared with England, and 
all the capital of all classes, including 
the landlords, is not enough to lay 
out in developing its resources. The 
capital of the occupying tenants is 
not enough for farming their land 
moderately well in their own back- 
ward style. For anything like good 
farming, with better stock and enough 
bought manures and cattle foods, it is 
wholly insufficient. It is only a chance 
tenant who has any money to spare 
that he could lay out on draining or 
permanent buildings. The Land Act 
is said to have failed ; the true reason 
is because tenants cannot get compen- 
sation for improvements which they 
have not made. The tenants’ friends 
in Parliament are now asking that the 
owners’ power of ejecting for non- 
payment of rent may be taken away 
for one year and a half and treated 
as a capricious eviction. What 
chance is there that men who ask 
this will be able to lay out hundreds 
of pounds in permanent improvements 
and improved farming? The truth 
is, that to look to the tenants for such 
an outlay is a mere pretence. They 
cannot do it, and have not the quali- 
ties to enable them to make it succeed, 
even if they had the money to pay for 
it. I have had well-to-do tenants 
ask me to let my men do some special 
job for them that was properly their 
own, and offer to repay me the cost. 
They said I should do it so much 
cheaper than they could get it done, 
that it would be a considerable gain 
to them. Nearly all the improve- 
ments now existing have been made 
by the owners of the land, except a 
certain number of dwelling-houses, 
about which a not unhealthy vanity 

















has grown up; and even of these in 
most cases the landlord has paid a 
large part of the cost—usually half. 
The statements made of tenants 
having made improvements are very 
rarely true, unless thatched cabins 
and a multitude of useless fences are 
improvements. The tenants are un- 
able to carry out any heavy job of 
reclamation, as much for want of 
knowledge as of means. 

Further, the improvements in farm- 
ing during the last twenty years have 
been almost wholly the effect of the 
example of the landowners’ Scotch 
bailiffs—“ stewards” as they are called 
in Ireland. Some landowners, not 
satisfied with their own knowledge 
of farming, have sent their sons to 
Scotland to learn the very best system 
and ways of treating land. 

In the past winter most of the 
loans for giving employment to the 
poor were taken by landowners. In 
a Barony in the remotest part of 
County Cork, where there was really 
some distress, two landowners under- 
took to employ every poor man in it. 
Who are able to do the draining and 
reclamation if the landowners give 
such works up? Some landowners 
have built good labourers’ houses for 
their people, with gardens, &ec., at- 
tached. The wages they pay, 9s. to 
12s. per week, and sometimes more, 
are without exception far above those 
paid by farmers. My rule has always 
been to pay a little over the usual 
rate of the district. When a family 
is industrious, often two or more 
members of it are employed as 
labourers. I had a family for the 
last few years—new-comers to the 
parish—of whom I employed the 
father and two sons at 9s. per week 
each, and the mother and daughter at 
6s. each—39s. in all, besides house, &c., 
free. At the end of three years they 
were no better off than when they 
came, and I had the satisfaction of 
finding that my good wages had gone 
to get their house blessed, to drive out 
the Fairies, who were suspected of 
haunting it! 
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The farmers in my part now employ 
scarcely any labourers. They only till 
so much of their Jand as they can 
manage with their own help, as they 
call it. They will not pay the wages. 
A few employ a servant boy who 
lives in the house, and sometimes an 
old or very inferior man who is 
miserably paid, and whom they also 
feed because he could not work at 
all on his home-feeding. It is still 
a kind of conacre system ; house and 
potato land, grass for a sheep or two, 
at a price agreed on, to be paid by the 
man’s labour reckoned at 6d. per 
day. During a part of the year, when 
potatoes are done, a certain number of 
sacks of Indian meal are got from a 
dealer at usurious interest till the next 
harvest ; the farmer giving security. 
This and the interest are paid for in 
the same way. It is a sorely oppres- 
sive system. Bad work, badly paid 
for, with scheming and trickery, and 
law at all corners. If the labourers 
depended on the ‘work given them by 
farmers, their position would be nearly 
the same as on the splendid grass 
lands of the County Meath, where it 
is commonly said, that the labour em- 
ployed isa man and a dog for 1,000 
acres of land. The hardness with 
which the farmers treat their labourers 
is grievous; very few show them a 
trace of the consideration they so 
loudly cry for to their own landlords. 
If the landlords treated the tenants 
with half the hardness the tenants 
show to the labourers, they might 
very justly complain. 

6. Nor does the matter end here. 
The produce of the land when well 
farmed is far greater than when 
farmed by ordinary tenants. I had 
oceasion a few months ago to talk 
over with my Scotch bailiff what was 
the increase of produce from the land 
in my own hands compared with the 
produce of the same land when let 
to tenants. I cannot prove how much 
the land yielded when let to tenants ; 
so that no certainty could be attained 
on that ; but we were both clearly of 
opinion that the produce was more than 
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four times as great now. Several things 
lead me to think that it is much more 
than four times. The net profit—after 
paying Scotchman and all else—is over 
three times the Government (Griffith’s) 
valuation of the land. 

7. We may judge what is the effect 
of good wages on labourers, and on the 
many other persons of all sorts who 
depend on the expenditure of money 
wages, or on dealing that is paid for at 
last out of wages. In my village of 
a dozen houses, a baker has set up. I 
built him a large oven that is in work 
every day, where since the time of 
Adam a loaf was never baked before, 
and where until the last few years 
scarcely any bread was used. He has 
opened a general shop too, where almost 
everything may be bought. What has 


happened on the small scale of my vil- 
lage is going on everywhere else on a 
much larger scale. The former tenants 
of my farm spent nothing on bought 
manures, or on bought foods for stock. 
Now, we spend over 1/. per acre yearly 
all round on such things, and could 


not make the farm pay without them. 

Such gains as I have described are 
just what absenteeism deprives the 
country of. That they should be done 
by some one is the necessary root 
of any prosperity in Ireland; but, as 
the toes of the divine right of tenants 
are thereby trodden on, the evils of 
absenteeism are overlooked, and the 
shouts are directed against the sacri- 
legious improving owners. The whole 
result is, that outlay of capital on the 
land and better farming cause the 
prosperity of the country and of all 
classes in it. Those who have lived 
there as long as I have, see the change 
unmistakably, and in those parts of 
the country where the largest outlay 
has gone on the comfort of the people 
is much the greatest. If I walk 
through the small town near me now 
I see twenty things in the shop win- 
dows for sale, which forty years ago, 
any one would have been thought mad 
to ask for, and not one of which the 
bulk of the people had ever seen or 
heard of, 
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It may reasonably be asked,—If this 
is so, what is to be done to’make things 
go on here as they do in England and 
Scotland ? 

To answer this question we must 
realise what is the general state of 
Ireland, what are its shortcomings 
and their causes ? 

1. It may be doubted whether the 
intermixture of races between Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland is not 
much greater than has been often 
supposed. The great difference does 
not probably lie in that. 

In very early times the state of 
Treland was one of constant conflict 
between tribes. Like the Ishmaelites, 
a man’s hand was against every man, 
and every man against him. The 
country was very thinly peopled, 
especially inland. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth we know that the 
troops had to cut their way through 
the woods to reach the rebels’ in 
remote parts after the great Tyrone 
rising. It was a state of constant 
war. 

2. In such circumstances tribal vir- 
tues and vices would be strongly de- 
veloped. Fidelity to one’s own tribe, 
and utter treachery and deceit towards 
its enemies (i.e, all others), with con- 
stant violence, would be the moral 
state. This in substance is very 
much what we find now. Men are 
singularly faithful in many relations 
of life and to comrades even in ill- 
doing. They readily combine for all 
sorts of ends, especially for their own 
personal interests. I have long be- 
lieved that the force of Trades Unions 
both here and in America owes much 
to the Irish element. We can see 
how these tribal feelings would easily 
adapt themselves to differences in 
religion and class differences, and 
would be kept alive by the disturbed 
and half conquered state of the country 
from the time of Henry II. to the 
present century. 

The most striking illustration of 
the readiness to form parties and 
“Factions” (which differ little from 
tribes) that I know of, was that of the 
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Two Year Olds and Three Year Oldsin 
Tipperary, of which so much was heard 
afew years ago. The whole original 
cause of dispute was that there existed 
a bull on the borders of two parishes, 
which the people of one parish said 
was two years old at a certain time, 
whilst the people of the other parish 
said he was three years old. So, as 
neither faction would admit it was 
wrong, they fought, and battered, and 
killed each other at fairs and markets, 
and Sundays and holidays after mass, 
according to the upproved system of 
Faction fights of fifty years ago. The 
Two Year Olds and Three Year Olds 
spread wider and wider over a con- 
siderable district of Tipperary and 
Limerick. They were again and again 
cursed by archbishops, and bishops, 
and priests. After seeming to die 
out they revived several times, and 
subsided only after many years. 

The Factions, too, I have already 
mentioned (who were mainly men of the 
same name), had the same cause. It is 
not long since Factions used to fight at 
all fairs where a strong body of police 
fully armed under a magistrate known 
to be determined to keep the peace was 
not present. I remember seeing an old 
man, when I first went to Ireland, who 
had been head of such a Faction, and 
at the principal fair of the district 
once a year always appeared in a cocked 
hat, with a broad sword at his side, 
and “marched the fair” with his 
great-coat trailing by one arm over his 
shoulder as a challenge to any one of 
another faction to tread on it, if he 
dared. And many a good fight they 
had, It is not uncommon still to be 
told of a quiet worthy old man, 
that he was “a great faction fighter 
entirely” in his youth. 

No Irishman ever breaks the law 
without having one eye watching 
over his shoulder, to be sure his 
way of escape is open. I remember 
when I first went over, a character- 
istic story was current. A man was 
under sentence of death for some bad 
crime. <A gentleman whom he used 
to live near chanced to know that the 
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man had imeant to shoot him. He 
went to the jail the day before the 
man was to be hanged, and said to 
him, “ You might as well tell me, 
Pat, since it can now make no differ- 
ence to you, why you did not shoot 
me ; for I know you meant to do it.” 
The gentleman was a capital shot, 
and always carried arms, and was 
known to be very resolute. The 
answer was, “ Well, your honour, it’s 
true it will make no odds to me now; 
so I'll tellye. I had ye covered twice 
from behind a ditch, and as I was 
going to pull the trigger the thought 
went through my head, ‘ By —— if 
I miss him, it’s all up with me.’” 
Whenever the law is enforced, it is 
vastly powerful for good, all appear- 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The common saying among themselves 
when quarrelling and before it comes 
to blows, “I'll forgive you the law, 
if you’ll strike me,” is conclusive proof 
how strong a deterrent the law is, and 
how every man keeps it before his 
eyes. ‘The influence in his neighbour- 
hood of an active magistrate, who is 
just and determined, is another strong 
proof. The unmixed and unvarying 
hatred shown in Parliament by all 
Irish patriots to the law, and police, 
and to all that helps to make these 
efficient, shows that they know who are 
their real enemies. The curious readi- 
ness to go security for neighbours who 
borrow money, &c., comes from this 
same clan feeling. It is nothing short 
of folly, and ends in the ruin of num- 
bers. It is sadly certain too that un- 
truth towards all the rest of the world 
grievously prevails. It is the most 
painful part of living in Ireland, It 
meets one at every turn and among all 
sorts and classes. One is forced to 
become as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, and simply believe nothing at all, 
if one would not be the prey of every 
schemer. No doubt there are individuals 
who speak the truth. God forbid there 
should not be. And there are degrees 
of truth (or untruth) that one learns 
to recognise. There is a common 
expression, which I can never hear 
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without laughing. When any one 
wishes to convince you that another 
may be believed about something in 
which his interest is not concerned, 
he will say, ‘“‘ You know, sir, Jack is 
a@ man who would not tell ye a lie 
for nothing.” There is no;jdoubt a 
distinction in this, though the moral 
attainment of Jack may not be of 
very high value. One has to judge 
mainly by probabilities. Happily 
everybody in his heart is alive to the 
untruth. The man himself feels it, 
and does not expect to be believed, 
though he may hope it. Then there 
is the enemy, with the other story ; 
so that practically it is easier to make 
up your mind, if you thoroughly know 
the people and their interests, than 
could beforehand be supposed. 

The first thing needful for any one 
who has to deal with Irish questions, 
but who does not know the people, is 
clearly to recognise this universal 
untruth. If he takes that fairly and 


fully into account, he has no great 
difficulty in forming a sound judg- 


ment. Otherwise he is the prey of 
whoever can get his ear. 

It is not only the deliberate false- 
hoods, but the unreliableness through- 
out, that has to be met. There is an 
atmosphere of untruth and half-truth 
surrounding everything, so that those 
who are true themselves, but have 
been brought up in this atmosphere, 
seem unconscious of it, and treat want 
of truth with a forbearance it does not 
deserve. Nobody seems to expect 
that truth and right shall prevail. 
When, as a magistrate, one has decided 
against a man, there is no wonder he 
should think you have decided con- 
trary to truth and right; but when 
one has decided in a man’s favour, it 
is a hard case when he meets you, and 
says, “God bless your honour ; it was 
only through you I got the better of 
that blackguard.” The man does not 
believe in the truth and right of his 
own case, and thinks he won by favour. 

Untruth is at the bottom of the uni- 
versal scheming and jobbing that 
prevails. Without that it would be 
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impossible, and the plausible assurance 
and confidence with which it is all 
done—the assertion of the very 
highest motives only—often puts one 
in doubt whether to laugh or cry. 

The most painful cases I have known 
were those of some of the Bishops and 
most of the Clergy of the Church of 
Ireland under the Disestablishment 
Act. The jobbing and money-getting 
that went on, especially under the 
power given of Compounding, was 
such as no one could have believed 
possible. The Act gave the power 
to Compound, but required the con- 
sent of the Representative Body, 
plainly in order that it might only be 
done under such arrangements as 
would not be a loss to the Church. 
Compounding in some cases was a gain, 
but if carried far was a great loss 
to the Church. The Representative 
Body were very soon induced to give 
the full right of compounding at their 
own pleasure to all clergymen. We 
were assured they were so conscien- 
tious, that the right might be granted 
safely. 

It has come to pass that almost all 
men promoted to better livings, Com- 
pound for their former incumbencies 
before they finally accept the better 
ones, and so besides the income of the 
better livings, put large sums in 
their pockets for ever, that otherwise 
would and should have remained to 
the Church! TI could quote a case 
within my own personal knowledge, in 
very high regions of the Irish Church, 
in which two members of one family 
pocketed large sums by the shameless 
proceeding I have just described. 

I am thankful to add that we havea 
few cases of clergymen who refused to 
take a shilling of such gains, because 
they said the money belonged to God’s 
service, and not to themselves. All 
honour be to them ! 

3. There is no such thing as a healthy 
public opinion in Ireland among any 
class. There is nothing and no one 
to put anybody to shame, whatever 
his conduct may be. Men often do 
acts, after which, if in England, they 
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would never again venture to look an 
honest man in the face. In Ireland 
they walk about as confident as ever, 
as if they had done nothing to be 
ashamed of. Nobody treats them as 
worse than others, or seems to think 
them so. 

4. There is no royal road to better 
the condition of Ireland or to improve 
its land. A country in such a back- 
ward and undeveloped state is simply 
in a state of childhood. For this 
reason the strictest application of the 
soundest rules of right and wrong, and 
of those economical principles of free 
and open competition that have so 
helped the prosperity of England, are 
of supreme importance. 

5. That the law should be always 
enforced is one of the greatest needs of 
the country. When there is any diffi- 
culty in enforcing it, it is a sure proof 
that the law needs to be strengthened, 
so that it may be enforced. No one 
should be left the least hope that he 
can evade the law. It is not severity 
that is wanted—it is the certainty of 
punishment for wrongdoing. 

I believe that a sure punishment of 
one month on the treadmill, if it might 
be inflicted summarily, on the same 
principles as are held to justify arrest 
when the Habeas Corpus Act is sus- 
pended, would keep the most disturbed 
district quiet. I acted on this view 
during the Fenian troubles, only of 
course I was bound by the rules of 
evidence. Whenever I could, I sent 
all who broke tht law to the treadmill 
for a month. The result was capital. 
The punishment seemed so light that 
their very friends laughed at them. 
But their own remark, after the 
month was over, was, ““Whisha, ’twould 
kill Samson.” It did come sharp on 
men of a sort not much used to hard 
work, Afterwards I got a message 
from some of them that I was so im- 
partial that they would not object to be 
tried for their lives by me. So it is 
clear I did not sin in over-severity. 

If indicted, they would have had 
the chance of a “friend on the jury,” 
who would not find a verdict. Under 
Lord O’Hagan’s last unfortunate Jury 
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Act, there are very few counties in 
which a conviction for many sorts of 
crimes can be got. In Ireland, this 
“friend on the jury” is one of the 
institutions of the country, and one 
of its curses. Magistrates in Ireland 
have often to serve on juries, and I 
have often done so. Whenever a pre- 
judice of religion, or any other, could 
be brought into a case anyhow, 
though it was a purely civil case, the 
end was certain. It was wholly dis- 
gusting work, and brought out the 
grievous untruthfulness of the country. 
Any one who had been a lawyer could 
see the counsel on one side fighting to 
make a case for a juror, and so no 
verdict. ‘There is a public market in 
Cork, where business is done to an im- 
mense value, but which has no legal 
rights whatever. In my memory there 
have been five actions tried aguinst it 
with a view to open the market. In 
every one the Judge summed up 
strongly against the market; but a 
friend on the jury (the market is very 
influential) refused to agree to a ver- 
dict, and so the market went on again 
as before, and does so still. 

It can be judged of from this, what 
are the chances of a verdict in crimi- 
nal cases in which religion or class in- 
terests are concerned. The effect of 
the new Jury Act is, that whilst in 
form promoting impartiality in the 
selection of a jury, it really enables 
the criminal to escape scathless, 
whether he is guilty or not, because 
the jury is not impartial. 

As proofs of the effect of enforcing 
the law, I would recall O’Connell’s 
trial after his agitation for Repeal. 
A conviction was got, he was put in 
prison, but not long after escaped by 
a writ of error in the House of Lords 
upon a technical fault in the proceed- 
ings. Yet such was the effect of its 
being seen and felt that the Govern- 
ment would put the law in force, and no 
longer allow itself to be trifled with, 
that the agitation collapsed, and he 
never again could recover his influence. 
So in the Fenian scare, the same night 
that it was announced in the House of 
Commons that the Habeas Corpus 
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would be suspended in Ireland, the 
steamers to England were full of 
Fenians getting out of reach of the 
expected Act ; they thought the Stand- 
ing Orders would be suspended, and the 
Act passed at once. When lately the 
Westmeath Act passed, which in sub- 
stance gave power to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus in proclaimed districts, 
they knew there was not so much 
hurry, so waited for the third reading 
in the House of Lords, There was a 
complete reign of terror in West- 
meath, kept up by only about twelve 
or twenty ruffians, all known to the 
police. They murdered the station- 
master at Mullingar, because he was 
strict to the porters, and others, A 
labourer could not be discharged with- 
out danger. As soon as the third 
reading of the Act passed, the whole 
set went together to America from 
Queenstown, and the country was quiet. 

I never took a serious view of the 
Fenian affair. I thought it one of 
those Irish follies only needing to have 
a firm foot placed on them to be 
put down, 

In the small town near me a set of 
silly boys and others “began the 
war” as they called it. Beginning 
the war consisted in trying to rescue 
any drunken men the police arrested 
and were taking to Bridewell. They 
did not succeed in rescuing anybody, 
but in a few days two or three 
attempts were made, and the police 
were hustled and struck. Summonses 
for the next Petty Sessions were 
issued, and threats were used by the 
Fenians, that, if any one was pun- 
ished, it would be the worse for the 
magistrates, ke. &e, I did not hear 
of the matter till the day before the 
Petty Sessions, and having then asked 
what precautions had been taken to 
prevent a rescue and protect the 
magistrates, was told that a good 
many extra police had been ordered 
in. I at once said that was quite 
enough to make a successful fight, 
but not enough to prevent a row from 
taking place (the only right principle 
to act on in Ireland), and as there 
were dragoons thirteen miles off, I 
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signed a requisition for a small party 
of them to come over next morning, 
At ten o’clock there they were, drawn 
up outside the town, and waiting for a 
magistrate to billet them. 

The result was the most amiable 
quiet. The officers sat with us for 
their amusement all day. I went 
to Court resolved, if possible, that 
some one should go to the tread- 
mill for a month for his country’s 
good. Too much fuss had been made 
about the first cases, and it was ne- 
cessary to send them to Quarter 
Sessiens for trial, which had the effect 
of letting the offenders out on bail. 
At length three unhappy fellows had 
cases proved against them, and I per- 
suaded the other J.P.’s to sentence 
them to one month on the treadmill. 
In ordinary course they would have 
been forwarded to Cork gaol next day. 
And I knew that there would be an 
ovation of Fenians, and perhaps a row, 
when they started. 

It was a frosty evening, and I asked 
the officer of the dragoons how fast 
he should go home if we let him go. 
‘* About six miles an hour,’’ was the 
answer. I replied, ‘‘The door of the 
gaol at B. is just opposite your Barrack 
Gate. Will you take charge of these 
men in a car and lodge them in it?” 
My friend was only too happy to go 
home on such conditions. In a quarter 
of an hour the soldiers were at the 
back door of our Bridewell, mounted. 
The prisoners were in a car with 
two policemen, and all trotted off, 
whilst their friends knew nothing 
of what was happening,, and there 
was not a soul to cheer them. A 
note to the county jailer requested 
him to give them as much of the 
treadmill as the law permitted. And 
a grim answer came back, that he 
would take care they should return 
with a salutary dread of that estab- 
lishment. 

So there was no more war or trouble 
with Fenianism in that place. Some 


time after the men had done their 
month, happening to meet the head 
constable, I asked how his friends 
were going on? The answer was, “ Oh, 
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sir, you might send them for a mes- 
sage down the pump, if you wished. 
When they meet me in the street, if 
they are the same side, they cross over 
to the other, for fear I should say they 
jostled me.” 

6. Home Rule is even a more pitiful 
sham than Fenianism. In O’Connell’s 
agitation the leaders were at least 
men of intellect and power of mind. 
Everybody knows what the Leaders 
and the Led are now. The one good 
they have done is to make this known 
toall. A firm grasp by the Govern- 
ment would put an end to them. 

It is this artificial character of 
Irish agitations, and their not being 
caused by real present grievances, 
that makes much of the difficulty. 
They are ‘in substance got up by 
the agitators, upon the remains of 
the ill-will of former days, and are 
purposely contrived to give all the 
trouble possible in every way. Every 
onein them means to go as far as 
he can, without getting himself 
pérsonally into trouble. The more 
bad motives and ill-will he can infuse, 
and the more alarm and excitement he 
can cause, the more his end is attained. 

Yet all this time the real danger to 
the peace of the country is very small, 
as all sensible men, and even the agita- 
tors too, know well. Of course, the 
classes which would gain by the agita- 
tion, if it could succeed, back it up as 
well as they can. Why should they 
not do so? If agitators in England 
proposed to give a great dole to some 
poor class out of the pockets of 
another class, would they too not 
shout for it? What does the fear 
of Socialism on the Continent, espe- 
cially in Germany, mean? Its root is 
the same as that of Irish agitation. 

But in Ireland the class too that 
hopes to gain by it has no idea of 
committing itself. If the agitation 
succeeds, it will gain something. If 
it fails, it loses nothing that it had 
before. It is just making-believe, like 
allthe rest. I firmly believe the mass 
of the people are quiet and willing to 
obey the law, only they they cannot 
resist trying what can be had at 





the cost of others by scheming, when 
the hope is held out to them. 

7. Another great need of the country 
is more industry. They are not an 
industrious peoplé. Hard work, how- 
ever gainful, is disliked. They will 
work hard by fits and starts; but the 
steady backbone is not there. There 
is nothing to hinder any man from reap- 
ing the fruit of his industry. Many 
doso. Things are not now as they were 
before the famine, when, if a tenant 
lost his bit of land, there was little 
for him to fall back on. Labour is 
now well paid, whilst there is every 
facility for earning still higher 
wages in England and America. The 
man who clings to a wretched bit 
of land in Ireland, that is unable to 
support him and his, is just a pauper, 
and must be so for ever if he stays. 

What Mr. Robert Chambers, with 
Scotch canniness, calls the ‘“ peasant 
proprietor craze” needs qualities that 
are very rare in Ireland, great industry, 
skill, and self-exertion. 

Instead of being a sort which the 
State should strive to root in the soil, 
the State (if it is to do anything) 
should put paupers like these some- 
where where they can earn a better liv- 
ing, and the children can grow up in 
comfort and decency, different from the 
state of their parents. Such paupers are 
useful .to agitators, and to no one else. 
They form, in fact, the agitator’s stock- 
in-trade, and the agitators accordingly 
do their best to preserve them. ‘The 
more that is done for them by the 
State, or any one else, the worse they 
will be. They are in the position of 
a protected interest under the very 
worst circumstances, because they 
never had any industry or exertion in 
them. To treat them as some seem to 
wish is just pure protectionism. And 
as with other protected interests, free 
competition, in the same way as it has 
been brought to bear on all the other 
protected interests of the kingdom, is 
the only way to cure such disease. 

Those who propose heroic cures are, 
without exception, men who have no 
personal knowledge of land or of 
farming. All the powers on earth 
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cannot improve land, except by the ex- 
penditure of capital of some sort, or 
of labour which is capital. These men 
have no sort of capital, they hinder 
those who have it from expending it, 
and will not work hard themselves. 

The principle of the Land Act was 
economically unsound. It was really 
& measure of protectionism for one 
kind of business—small farming in the 
hands of the least industrious class in 
the three kingdoms. The business of 
small farming needs the stimulus of 
free competition more than almost any 
other business ; and protection to small 
farmers was sure to produce, and has 
produced, the same effects on them 
that it has produced everywhere 
else. 

8. One thing that makes the pro- 
gress of Ireland slow is that it is only 
within the last ten years that the 
personal recollections of the Rebel- 
lion of 1798 have passed away. There 
were many then alive who could tell 
of the crimes and horrors they had 
actually seen or heard. And there is a 
reality in the accounts of such things 
by old people who have been eye- 
witnesses, that makes them very dif- 
ferent from hearsay second-hand 
stories. 

It is not many years since, taking 
shelter in a cabin from a shower, an 
old woman told me all that happened 
then in my own neighbourhood. 
Chancing to repeat what she had told 
me to a friend, a General Officer of 
Artillery from another district, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Remember it? why, I was 
out, and helping to put the rebellion 
down.” It appeared that his father, 
having fought manfully as a Royalist in 
South Carolina during the American 
Revolution, and lost in it wife and 
child and all that he had there, when 
the rebellion of 98 broke out, was put 
in command of a camp of volunteers, &c. 
twelve miles from his home in Ireland. 
My friend was twelve years old, and 
when his father started for his com- 
mand, his mother hid the boy’s shoes, 
to prevent his following. When his 
father got up next morning, there was 
the boy without shoes in the corner of 


the tent. So he was allowed to stay 
and go through it. 

Soon after, talking over the subject 
with an old poor-law guardian, he said, 
**Oh, I remember all about it. I was 
a boy and lay behind the ditch, to see 
it all, when there was the fighting at 
the cross above.” 

This fighting is known in history as 
the Battle of Ballinascarthy, which I 
well recollect to have heard of often 
in childhood, because our best tenant 
had been killed at it with a year’s rent 
in his pocket, which was never seen 
afterwards. 

Part of a regiment of militia from 
the north of Ireland had been guar- 
tered at the small town near, to keep 
the district quiet. It was known that 
some of the men had been tampered 
with by the rebels. So the militia 
were ordered to march one morning 
for Cork, whilst some regulars were 
sent from Cork to take their place. 

My friend the guardian described 
it:—‘ They went along the old road 
as far as the Big Cross (marked on 
the Ordnance map still as Croppy’s 
Cross). There the rebels were waiting 
for them in the fields. The captain 
was on horseback, and he stood upon 
the bit of grass in the middle, where 
the roads meet, and the sergeant by his 
side. Jack ——— he put up his gun 
to shoot the officer, and before he 
could do it, the sergeant shot him. 
Then Jim he shot the sergeant ; 
and they were just going at it hammer 
and tongs (no doubt in hopes to master 
and kill the officers and loyal men) 
when, sure enough, the army from 
Cork was seen coming over the hill 
along the road, not a quarter of a mile 
off. Then they ran away down the 
fields as hard as they could go, and 
the soldiers after them. And then 
Peter ,and Mick , and Pat 
, and Denis , with a dozen 
others—whose names he mentioned 
as fathers, or uncles, or related to 
people one knew about—were all 
killed.” 

Can it be wondered at that, when 
living accounts of fights like this, and 
of many others worse and far more 
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barbarous, could be heard from eye- 
witnesses, breaking the law should be 
thought little of ? I can remember 
how the horror of the stories I heard 
fastened itself on my imagination in 
early youth: such as the burning of 
the Shea family in the county Tip- 
perary, the murder of another family 
at Wild Goose Lodge, and many 
others. 

Whilst such things as these are pre- 

sent in men’s minds, not as matters of 
history, but as realities, a country 
cannot be peaceable; everything in 
the way of outrage seems possible and 
easy. 
Then wherever men have the idea 
of outrage in their minds, intimida- 
tion is sure to present itself as advan- 
tageous. In fact, in Ireland, in any 
difficulty, the first resource of many 
is intimidation. The frequent threaten- 
ing letters we read of in the papers 
are a proof of this, though ninety-nine 
out of a hundred are rubbish—only 
attempts to frighten. The threats are 
by no means always threats of outrage, 
but of all kinds of indefinite wrath, 
loss of favour and help, which the un- 
happy offender will or shall encounter. 
Many will threaten, and try to intimi- 
date, who never really intend to 
commit an outrage. Then the people 
are curiously afraid of each other. 
Again and again, when I have suggested 
to a man that he should do something 
that was likely to be unpopular with 
some of his neighbours, I have had the 
answer, “ How could I tell, but maybe 
when I was not expecting it I’d get a 
blow of a stone on my head. from be- 
hind a ditch, that might kill me.” 

9. The idea that a man is independ- 
ently to act on his own judgment 
about public questions does not seem 
to exist. I remember many years ago, 
during the reign of Lord Palmerston, 
his Attorney-General was member of 
Parliament for County Cork. He 
had to seek re-election on his appoint- 
ment, and though a thoroughly respect- 
able Roman Catholic, the Roman 
Catholic priests opposed him, to 
punish Lord Palmerston for some- 
thing. The Attorney-General was a 
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native of the small town near, where 
he had many relatives, and was very 
popular. So the people and Roman 
Catholic clergy of it were all with 
him, but not so in other parishes. 
I went to vote for him, and when I 
got near the polling-place, I saw a 
mob, which, as soon as they saw 
me, started off towards me. I soon 
found they were townspeople, who had 
caught a very respectable and thriving 
tenant of mine from a neighbouring 
parish, going to vote against their 
popular Attorney-General. They had 
had him some time, arguing that I 
was going to vote for their man, so 
he had no right to vote the other way, 
and when I came, I should make him 
vote as they wished. He declared he 
was sure I would not ask him. So 
all eagerly rushed at me, entreating 
me to make him vote right. The 
coolness of the man, who was only 
gratifying his priest, and the ex- 
citement of the crowd, were most 
amusing to see. I told him, of course, 
to do as he liked, to the sore disap- 
pointment of my neighbours. It was 
most characteristic. Nowhere are the 
mischiefs of government by party so 
evident as in a country in the con- 
dition of Ireland. The questions 
that divide parties in England and 
Scotland are only on the surface, com- 
pared with those that are at stake in 
Treland. It is not alone differences of 
religion, but all the rights of property, 
as hitherto understood, that are in the 
balance. 

10, The system of competitive exami- 
nation for all the minor Government 
appointments, as Excise, Customs, c., 
has done great good, if only by 
lessening the party patronage to be 
given away. The number of successful 
candidates has been much beyond the 
proportion of the numbers of the people. 
A good schoolmaster, able to grind up 
youths for the examination, does great 
good and gets well paid. The suc- 
cessive masters of a national school 
in the small town near me, of which 
I am the manager, have more than 
once passed three cr four candidates, 
out of a total of eighty to one hundred 
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vacancies for the three kingdoms. The 
school is only attended by Protestant 
children, of whom we have many. But 
for grinding youths for Government 
examinations, Roman Catholics come 
to our masters as freely as Protestants. 
Religious differences don’t count when 
there is somethirg to be got, and 
Roman Catholics succeed as well as 
Protestants when they have an equally 
good teacher. 

11. Whatever appointments, high or 
low, are made for party reasons are 
‘ often grievously jobbed; and there is 
no difference in that respect in my ex- 
perience between the two parties ; one 
is as bad as the other. Thus, the ap- 
pointments to the magistracy are often 
very bad. Men are not seldom ap- 
pointed who are wholly unfit, without 
education, knowledge, character, or 
even property. Religion or politics 
are the only motive. The queer thing 
is that some of the worst appoint- 
ments are those of men of a different 
religion from that supposed to be 
allied with the party by whom the 
We have men 


appointment is made. 
nominated of whom it is doubtful if 
they can read and write, and others 
who, unless direly maligned, have 
themselves been guilty of all sorts 


of offences. No one can believe the 
harm such things do. The Stipendiary 
magistrates, too, are appointed for 
party reasons, and many of them are 
very inferior, and of no value; in no 
way men of the high character that 
well paid Government officials ought 
to be. Of course, some are fit men, 
but others are such as a magistrate 
who knows his business would prefer 
not to have with him, if there was 
any difficulty. 

The same evil is visible, though in 
a less degree, in the Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions. Having attended 
Quarter Sessions for near forty years 
in Ireland, I have of course seen a 
great variety, and many whom I knew 
are dead or have left. Whilst some 
were men to be respected, I have 
seen things permitted by others, and 
done by them, and a want of upright- 


ness, that, as a lawyer, made one’s 
blood boil. Going to Ireland fresh 
from years of Circuit and Sessions, and 
having also acted for years as a magis- 
trate for Suffolk, with a colleague 
on the Bench who had been himself a 
lawyer, and was quite the best magis- 
trate I ever knew, I grieved from the 
first over these great defects in the 
administration of justice in Ireland, 
and have never ceased to lament them. 

Appointing the best man to be 
found, and making the administration 
of justice the first object, is not cared 
for as it ought to be; and though the 
outward forms may be carefully kept 
up, yet on many questions there is 
an evident bias, which is very hurtful. 
Let what I have said of the absence 
of a healthy public opinion be always 
remembered, as well as the backward 
state of things fifty or a hundred 
years ago. The improvement since 
that time will then be seen to be 
great, and in spite of all drawbacks, 
it is still going on. 

The object aimed at is to raise poor 
and backward people, who by help of 
potato cultivation grew up in numbers 
that potatoes alone could barely sup- 
port, without industry, self-reliance, 
or knowledge of anything fitting them 
for a higher state, into such higher 
state, now that potatoes can no longer 
be relied on. And the question is 
whether this can best be done by 
ventilating plans which are partly 
speculative theories about peasant 
proprietorship, partly the scheming 
of those who have their own ends 
to serve, and partly the sentimental 
views of politicians, all seeking to 
employ means hitherto unknown 
among us, and acting unjustly and 
with scant honesty to a large class, 
or by following the plain common 
sense ways of practical men, who 
understand land and such as have 
succeeded in their lands, and whether 
wholly successful or not must do good. 


W. Bence Jones. 
June 12th, 1880, 





